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LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE & Cie, 79, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 





LES GRANDS ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 


DERNIERS VOLUMES PARUS : 
EMILE FAGUET, de Il’Académie francaise 


BALZAC 


RENE DOUMIC, de l’Académie francaise | J. JUSSERAND 


LAMARTINE. RONSARD 


LA COLLECTION COMPREND EN OUTRE: 








Victor Cousin, par Jules Simon. Chateaubriand, par de Lescure. Malherbe, par le Duc de Broglie. 

Madame de Sévigné, par Gaston Boissier. Fénelon, par Paul Janet. Beaumarchais, par André Hallays. 

Montesquieu, par Albert Sorel. Saint-Simon, par Gaston Boissier. Marivaux, par Gaston Deschamps. 

George Sand, par E. Caro. Rabelais, par René Millet. Racine, par Gustave Larroumet. 

Turgot, par Léon Say. J.-J. Rousseau, par Arthur Chuquet. Mérimée, par Augustin Filon. 

Thiers, par P. de Rémusat. Lesage, par Eugéne Lintilhac. Corneille, par Gustave Lanson. 

D’Alembert, par Joseph Bertrand. Descartes, par Alfred Fouillée. Flaubert, par Emile Faguet. 

Vauvenargues, par Maurice Paléologue. Victor-Hugo, par Léopold Mabilleau. for Pe seg Leet gg 

Madame de Staél, par Albert Sorel. Alfred de Musset, par Arvéde Barine. Fran ‘is Villon, - > @ este. 

Théophile Gautier, par Maxime du Camp. Joseph de Maistre, par Georges Cogordan. pismo oh aha as on ita ite 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, par Arvéde Barine. | Froissard, par Mary Darmesteter. Parigot. wat — 

Madame de La Fayette, par le Comte | Diderot, par Joseph Reinach. André Chénier, par Em. Faguet. 
d’Haussonville. Guizot, par A. Bardoux. La Bruyére, par Paul Morillot. 

Mirabeau, par Edmond Rousse. Montaigne, par Paul Stapfer. Fontenelle, par Laborde-Milaa. 

Rutebenf, par Cledat. La Rochefoucauld, par J. Bourdeau. Calvin, par Bossert. 

Stendhal, par Edouard Rod. Lacordaire, par le Comte d’Haussonville. Voltaire, par G. Lanson. 

Alfred de Vigny, par Maurice Paléologue. Royer-Collard, par E. Spuller. Moliére, par G. Lafenestre. 

Boileau, par G. Lanson. La Fontaine, par Georges Lafenestre. Agrippa d’Aubigné, par S. Rocheblave. 


Chaque volume in-16, broché avec un portrait en héliogravure, 2 fr. 





FIGURES DU PASSE 


LOUIS BARTHOU 


MIRABEAU 


LOUIS BATIFFOL DUC DE LA FORCE 


L* D™ »«: CHEVREUSE LAUZUN 


Chaque volume in-8, illustré de 8 planches hors texte, reli¢é, 10 fr.; broché, 7 fr. SO. 
LA COLLECTION emer taj <8 88° EN OUTRE: 


L’Emir Abd-el-Kader, par le Capitaine Paul Azan. Marc-René d’Argenson, par F. Funck-Brentano. 
Le Maréchal Davout, par le Général Bonnal. | M. Vincent (de Paul), par’ André Hallays. 
Le Roi Louis-Philippe, par Denys Cochin, de l’Académie frangaise. | Madame de Maintenon, par le Comte d’Haussonville, de Académie 
M. Thiers, par Raymond Poincaré, de l’Académie francaise. francaise. 
Le Comte d’Artois, par le Vicomte de Reiset. | Danton; par Louis Madelin. 
Le Prince Napoléon, par le Lieutenant-Colonel Rousset. | La Marquise de Pompadour, par Pierre de Nolhac. 
Le Roi Louis XVIII., par Ernest Daudet. 


francaise. 
Vergniaud, par Eugéne Lintilhac. 


Mgr. Dupanloup, par Emile Faguet, de l’Académie frangaise. 


Le Duc de Vendéme, par le Marquis de Ségur, de l’Académie | 
Le Prince de Metternich, par H. Welschinger. 
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Librairie Academique 
Perrin et C* 


35, QUAI DES GRANDS AUGUSTINS, PARIS 





EDITEURS DES: 
CEUVRES DE G. LENOTRE, 


AUTEUR DE 


VIEILLES MAISONS, VIEUX 
PAPIERS 


Quatre séries 4 § fr, le vol. broché 
a 9 fr. ” 


” 99 relié 


et de tous ses ouvrages sur l'époque révolutionnaire 
wag forment actuellement 18 vols. divers 4 3 fr. 50 
et 


CEUVRES DE HENRY HOUSSAYE 
1814-1815. 
4 vols. in-16, brochés, 14 fr. 
reliés, 2] fr. 


CEUVRES DE RAOUL ARNAUD. 
ADELAIDE D'ORLEANS 
LE FILS DE FRERON 

LA PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE 
SOUS LA RAFALE. 


Etudes d’histoire révolutionnaire. 
4 vols. in-8 4 5 fy, le vol. broché 
a9 fr. *» 


” ” relié 





CEUVRES DE ANDRE HALLAYS 


A TRAVERS L’ALSACE 
A travers la France: PARIS 
. « AUTOUR DE 
PARIS 
o — PROVENCE 
TOURAINE 
LE "PELERINAGE DE PORT 
ROYAL 
6 vols, in-8 A 5 fr. le vol. broché, 
” » A]10fr. ,,  relié. 





COLONEL BARATIER. 
A TRAVERS L’AFRIQUE 
EPOPEES AFRICAINES 


2 vols. in-16 4 3 fr. 50 le vol. broché 
a6 fr. 50 ,, reli¢ 


” ” 








COMT LEFEBVRE DE BEHAINE 
NAPOLEON ET LES ALLIES 


SUR LE RHIN 
1 vol. in-8, 7 fr. 50 


POUR LES AUTRES EDITIONS DE NOTRE 
MAISON CONSULTER NOTRE CATALOGUE 





GENERAL SUR DEMANDE. 


LIBRAIRIE ANCIENNE HONORE CHAMPION, EDOUARD CHAMPION 
5, QUAI MALAQUAIS, PARIS. 


PIERRE CHAMPION. 
FRANCOIS VILLON, SA VIE ET SON 


TEMPS. 2 volumes onan in-8, avec @. Psr 
hors texte. Prix des deux volumes ensemb 


Il a été tiré 25 exemplaires sur Hollande 0 i fr. 
Rappel: Dernier ouvrage du méme auteur : 
LA VIE DE CHARLES D’ORLEANS. 
In-8 et 16 Phototypies hors texte, 15 fr. 
Couronné par U Académie oasis ie — Gobert). 








(EUVRES DE FRANCOIS RABELAIS, 


Edition critique, publiée par ABEL LEFRANC, Pro- 
fesseur au Collége de France, Jacques Boulenger, 
Henri Clouzot, Paul Dorveaux, Jean Plattard, et 
Lazare Sainéan. Tome Premier. GARGANTUA. 
Prol gue, Chapitres I.-XXII. Avec une Introduction, 
une Carte et un See Beau volume in-4 de 
elv-214 pp., 15 fr. Vient de paraitre: Tome Second. 
Chapitres XXII “ALWIL. (et dernier). Beau volume 
in-4 de 215-558 pp. 10 fr, (Les exemplaires sur japon 
et hollande sont épuisés.) 
Formera environ 7 volumes auxquels on souscrit. 
This edition of Rabelais, of which the first impression of the first 
volume was exhausted in a few months, is the _result of a movement 


(UVRES COMPLETES DE 
STENDHAL. 


Publiées sous la direction d’ EDOUARD CHAMPION. 
Il est tiré (format in-8 carré) 
10 exemplaires sur papier de Chine, 25 fr. le vol. 
25 sur papier des manufactures impériales du Japon, 
30 fr. le vol. 
100 sur papier de Hollande, 20 fr. le vol. 
1,100 sur papier vélin pur fil, 7 fr. 50 le vol. 
exhausted.) Tous numerotés. 
Parw 


VIE DE HENRI BRULARD. Publice inté- 
ement pour la premiére fois d’aprés les manuscrits 
la biblioth= ‘que de Grenoble par HENRY 
DEBRAYE, Ancien ¢live de lI’Ecole des Chartes, 
Archiviste de la ville de Grenoble. 2 vols. avec 
10 planches hors texte. 
En Janvier. 

VIES DE HAYDN, DE MOZART, ET DE 
METASTASE. Texte prepare et annotépar DANIEL MULLER. 
Préface le ROMAIN ROLLAND, avec portrait et fac-similés. 

HENRI CORDIER, Membre de l'Institut. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE STENDHALIENNE, 


Avec la reproduction fac-similé de toutes les ¢ditions originales. 


LA bi LITTERAIRE DE STENDHAL- 


(Nearly 





ranc, who has 
ing. Thanks to — labours of this 
energetic Society—of which universal recognition has been made— 
the study of him whom Uhateaubriand hailed as theFather of French 
etters “ee a knowledge of his life have been entirely revived. The 
present ident of the Republic. M. Raymond Poincaré, remarked 
on thin revival = his speech at the ag of the se mie francaise 
n king of the recent progress in Rabelaisian 
studies ina Done which testified to on evident was therewith. 








EDMOND FARAL. 


RECHERCHES _o LES SOURCES 
LATINES DES £8 ET ROMANS 
COURTOIS DU MOYEN AGE. In8 de 
xi-431 pp. 10 fr. 

Du méme auteur :—Les Jongleurs en France au moyen 
age, in -8, 7 fr. 50; Mimes francais du XIIfe siécle, in-8, 
fr. ; Courtois d’Arras, Ofr. &. 





MAURICE GRAMMONT. 
LE VERS FRANCAIS: ses moyens d’expres- 


sion—son harmonie. 2e édition, refondue et 
augmentée. i’ 8 de 510 pages, 12 12 fr. 








inédits par ADOLPHE PAU PE. ae que 
St li no.1. A aux ceuvres complétes. 


CORRESPONDANCE GENERALE 
DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Publiée par L. THOMAS. 
Tome IV. (avec un portrait inédit). 
Déja. parus: 
Tome Ier (avec un portrait inédit). Tome II. 
(avec un portrait inédit). Chaque vol. 10 fr. 
Formera environ 7 volwines auxquels n souserit. 


ANDRE CHENIER. 
(EUVRES INEDITES. 


Publices d’aprés les manuscrits originaux 
Par ABEL LEFRANC, Professeur au Coliége de France . 
Beau volume in-8 écu tiré par Philippe Kenouard & 

15 exemplaires sur Chine, 30 fr. 

30 exemplaires sur Japon, 25 fr. 

1.100 exemplaires sur porter vélin fin des Papeteries 
Lafuma, de Voiron, 7 fr. 5 

Tous mumérotée 








Tome III. 





Librairie des Sciences 


politiques et sociales 


MARCEL RIVIERE ET CE 


31, rue Jacob, et 1, Rue Saint Benoit, Paris, VI* 





VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


J. MaBERAtN 
PHILOSOPHIE BERGSONIENNE 


Etudes critiques. 
1 vol. in-8, de 477 pp. br. 9 fr. 
” ” ” ” relié ’ 10 fr. 50 


A. AFTALION, 
Professeur a l’Université de Lille 


LES CRISES PERIODIQUES DE 


SURPRODUCTIO 


Tome I. Les variations périodiques des prix 
et des revenus. Les théories dominantes. 


Tome II. Les mouvements périodiques de 
la production. Essai d'une théorie. 
2 forts vols. in-8, 16 fr. 


P. CAULLET 
ELEMENTS DE SOCIOLOGIE 
La Science et l’art. Lois et hypothéses, 


Systémes et utopies. 
1 vol. in- 8, 7 fr. 


BOCHARD 
LES LOIS DE LA 


SOCIOLOGIE ECONOMIQUE 
1 vol. in-8, 8 fr. 











M. LEGENDRE 
LA GUERRE PROCHAINE ET LA 
MISSION DE LA FRANCE 
1 vol. in-18, 3 fr. 50 


G. RENARD 
Professeur au Collége de France 


LES ETAPES DE LA SOCIETE 
FRANCAISE AU XIX*® SIECLE 


1812, 1837, 1862, 1887 
1 vol. in-18 jésus, 3 fr. 50 





E. PEILLAUBE 
LES IMAGES 
Essai sur la mémoire et sur “game 


1 vol. in-8 br. 
relié 10 fr at 


E. BERTH 
LES 


MEFAITS DES INTELLECTUELS 
1 vol. in-16, 3 fr. 50 


” ” 











INDEPENDAMMENT DES OUVRAGES QU’ELLE PUBLIE, LA MAISON RIVIERE ET C® 


SE CHARGE DE FOURNIR TOUS LES 


OUVRAGES FRANCAIS AUX MKILLEURES 


CONDITIONS. ENVOI DU CATALOGUE SUR DEMANDE. 
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H. Laurens, Editeur, 6, rue de Tournon, Paris, VI¢ | Library of Science 











NOUVEAUTES: | 


LES GRANDES (GUVRES 


Pages Célébres Illustreées. 
Chaque volume, avec introduction et notes de T. de WYZEWA, 


illustrés de 24 planchts, EN COULEURS. 


GETHE, 
FAUST 


24 illustrations en couleurs de ROBERT POUGHEON. 


L°ILIADE, d’Homere. 
GARGANTUA EP PANTAGRUEL, DE RabELals. 


Broché 3 fr, 50 ; relié 4 fr. 50. 
VIRGILE, 
BUCOLIQUES ET GEORGIQUES 


Suivies d’un choix d’Idylles de Théocrite. 
___24 illustrations en couleurs de F. M. ROGANBAU. 


LA DIVINE COMEDIB, ve Dante. 
LA CHANSON DE ROLAND. 


Des programmes mea pen omen surchargés, des occupations multiples ne laissent Sw le temps d’étudier ou de 
i 


lire ‘ Les Grandes (Euvres’ qu 


onorent l’esprit humain et qui ont, pendant des siécles, a 


menté l'art et la littérature. 


Nous avens pensé = choisir dans ces monuments de la pens¢e les ‘ Pages Célebres,’ les faire illustrer par des artistes de 
ci 


talent, était répondre A un besoin. 








and Industry 


LOUIS-GEISLER, 


Printer and Publisher 


1, RUE DE MEDICIS, PARIS (VI*‘) 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
IN 1913 


By H. VIGNERON 








i a“ —— oe 
’ ’ : 

MANUELS D'HISTOIRE DE L’ART| LES VILLES D’ART CELEBRES ’ rae wad st 
Collection dirigée par M. HENRY MARCEL, Directeur | Collection de volumes in-8 (27 X 19), illustrés, Broché, |, The year 1913 is over. at new thing ~ oF 
des Musées Nationaux. 4 fr. ; rel., 5 fr. heoages —- — are ~ Rigs am; } - 
Cha 1. in-8 abond t illustré, br. 10 fr. ; Science and Industry have hac » register during 
lia shiae relic, 12 fr. snnttiaains Pérouse. Constantinople. the twelve months already “y babiag ao eens 
PARUS: which in the ever-increasing fever of modern life 

LA, PPINTURE (origines au XVI° Sitcle), par I Amsterdamet Harlem. Florence. —_ passed so ae: RESET 
OURTICQ. 1 vol. ne answers to these questions have been power- 
LA PRINTURE (XVIT°-XVIIT° Siecle), par L. GiLEr. Barcelone. antaeies fae set forth by M. PN ng « a “7 book 
1 vol. mpéi " ‘Science and Industry in 1913,’ 5s., just published. 
L’ARCHITECTURE (antiquit«), par Fr. BENOiT. Oxford et Cambridge. . = oan paseo é y d i roduced and 
1 eek: Pompéi (vie publique). | ; In a quarto volume, handsomely produ an 
L’ARCHITECTURE (orient), par Fk. BENOIT. 1 vol. Londres. R ela) : — x... 4" anmenees. a... La 
: 3 vols. S8es y UD = 
LA GRAVURS, parL. Rosentuat. 1 ey ; Athénes. — ' of the year, fully substantiating and authenticating 
LES ARTS DE LA TERRE. par REN! JEAN. 1 vol. Rouen all his statements. Amongst the most interesting 
LES ARTS DU TISSU, par REN! MIGEON. 1 vol. Bruxelles. g . chapters are those devoted to the Panama Canal, 
A PARAITRE: : aint Pétersbour to developments of modern armaments, to the 
LA PBINTU RB (XIX? Sidcle } : . eel Le Caire. g progress in aviation, to physics, to chemistry, to 
: ee ee . Stockholm. the transformation in the means of transport, to 
L’ ARCHITECTURE (occident). 1 vol. Venise. ‘ the marvels of surgery, and to recent improve- 
LA SCULPTURE. 2 vols. ‘ Tours et les chateaux de ments in naval construction The book is dis- 
LES ARTS DU METAL. 1 vol. Versailles. Touraine. | tinguished above others of its kind by the entire 
LES ARTS DU BOIS. 1 vol. 58 volumes parus, originality and independence of the author's point 


of view, and can boast of an exactness and com- 
prehensiveness rarely if ever equalled. 


ENYVOI FRANCO CONTRE MANDAT POSTE. 
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LIBRAIRIE GARNIER FRERES, 6, rue des Saints-Péres, Paris. 


DICTIONNAIRES FRANCAIS. | DICTIONNAIRES EN 2 LANGUES 
sete GRANDS DICTIONNAIRES IN-8 
NOUVEAU 


| FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS ET ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS (avec la prononcia. 
DICTIONNAIRE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 


tion dans les deux langues), par CLIFTON et A. GRIMAUX. 2 volumes grand 
in-8 jésus d’environ 2,200 pages, imprimés i 3 colonnes, formant l'un la partie 
D 
ILLUSTRE. 
Par MM. COMMELIN et RITTIER, 


Anglais-Francais et l'autre la partie Francais-Anglais. Le volume séparément : 
Professeurs Agrégés de Lycées de Paris. 


Broché, 10 fr, ; Relié demi-chagrin, 14 fr. 
| ANGLAIS-ESPAGNOL BT EBSPAGNOL-ANGLAITS (avec la prononcia- 
LE PLUS PRATIQUE, LE MIEUX DOCUMENTE. 
LE MIEUX ILLUSTRE, ET LE MOINS CHER 


tion dans les deux langues), par J.-M. Lorez et E.-R. BENSLEY. 1 vol. grand 
de tous les Dictionnaires encyclopédiques parus jusqu’a ce jour 


in-8, relié demi-chagrin, 20 fr. 
ANGLAIS-PORTUGAIS ET PORTUGAIS-ANGLAITS (avec la pro- 
1,380 pages, 2,000 gravures, 23 cartes géographiques, 
23 tableaux synoptiques et planches de drapeaux. 
Reli¢é peau 


nonciation dans les deux langues), par JOAO-FERNANDEZ VALDeZ. 2 vols. 
in-16, reliés toile, 12 fr. 
1 vol. in-18 Relié toile 
cartonné 3 fr. | pleine 3 fr. 50 | souple 
INDISPENSABLE AUX ECOLIERS. 


DICTIONNAIRES FORMAT IN-18 JESUS 
PETIT DICTIONNAIRE FRANCAIS 


Avec la prononciation dans les deux langues. 
FRANCAIS-ANGLAIS El ANGLAIS-FRANCAIS, par CLIFTON et 
Extrait du Dictionnaire Encyclopédique de COMMELIN et ’RITTIER 
Nouvelle édition suivie de la liste alphabétique des verbes irréguliers francais 


M. LAUGHLIN. 1 vol. de 1,370 pages, relic toile, 6 fr. 


ANGLAIS-ESPAGNOL BT BSPAGNOL-ANGLAIS, par ARTURO 
ANGELI et J. MCLAUGHLIN. 1 vol. de 1,352 pages, relié toile, 6 fr. 


ANGLAIS-ITALIEN BET ITALIBN - ANGLAIS, oa BIRMINGHAM, 
ENENKEL et MCLAUGHLIN, 1 vol. de 1.100 pages, reli¢ toile, 6 fr. 


| RUSSB-ANGLAIS BT ANGLAIS-RUSSBE, par GOLOWINSKI. 
1,480 pages, reli¢ toile, 12 fr. 


VOCABULAIRES GARNIER 
NOUVEAUX VOCABULAIRES EN DRUX LANGUES. 


Avec la prononciation figurée, contenant les mots usuels de la vie pratique A l'usage 
des voyageurs, 


Volumes format in-32 elzévir, reliés toile souple, 2 fr. 


4 fr. 50 
1 vol. de 














avec leurs temps irréguliers, des Régles générales sur la ponctuation, des Mots Reliure ¢1é 1 g i ‘ 1 4 fr. 50 
ell © leoutl ied t de Be e diffienité “ élégante, mouton souple, les 2 parties réunies en un volume, 4 fr, 50. 
on adh eens ag a et ¢ An —” sur certaines difficultés ortho FRANCAIS - ANGLAIS, par ANGLAIS - PORTUGAIS, par 
| EDITION DE POCHE, im- LAUGHLIN. 1 vol. ; me apy I Bose y 
eee an Paty Hy Vol. | — sur papier bible ination, ALLEMAND - ANGLAIS, par ANGLAIS-RUSSE, piommme 
in-32 (13, e 731 pages, relice mouton souple . + BLUM. 1 vol. ESPAGNOL-ANGLAIS r J. 
relié toile pleine oh ee 2 fr. | Epaisseur: UN cm. Poids: 115gr. 4 fr. ANGLAIS - FRANCAIS, par PEREZ. 1 vol. bs 
LAUGHLIN. 1 vol f ’ ITALIBN-ANGLAIBS, par Carvin, 
LE TOUT PETIT. _ Dictionnaire do mots usucls francais, a , 1 vol. 
* avec leur définition précise et claire. | ANGLAIS-HSPAGNOL, par J. PORTUGAIS - ANGLAIS, par 
1 vol. de 744 pages, imprimé sur papier bible indien, reli¢ toile a 1 fr PEREZ. 1 vol. Mesquita. 1 vol. w 
POUR LA POCHE. Format: 4x6.—Poids: 26grammes.. .. ‘ AMGLAIS ITA BEae, we re ree ee 
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Calmann-Lévy, Editeurs, 


3, Rue Auber, Paris. 


Edition compléte des cuvres de 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


de Y Académie Francaise. 


L’Anneau d’Amethyste | 
Balthasar I 
Crainquebille, Putois, Riquet | 
Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard | 
Les Desirs de dean Servien l 
Les Dieux ont Soif | 
L’Etui de Nacre | 
Histoire Comique 1 
L'Ile des Pingouins | 
Le Jardin d’Epicure 

docaste et le Chat maigre 

Le Livre de mon ami 

Le Lys rouge 

Le Mannequin d’osier 


Les Opinions de Jerome Coignard 
L’Orme du Mail 

Pages choisies 

Pierre Noziere 

Le Puits de Sainte-Claire 

La Rotisserie de la Reine 


Pédauque 1—- 


Les Sept Femmes de la 
Barbe-Bleue 


Sur la Pierre blanche " 


La Vie litteraire 


] 

] 
Thais 1— 

4 


Format in-12—chaque volume se vend s¢parément 


—prix fr. 3.50. 


Demi-reliure, téte dorée—chaque volume se vend 


s¢parément—prix fr. 5.50. 





LES CONTES 
DE 


JACQUES TOURNEBROCHE 


Illustrations en couleurs par Léon Lebégue. 


Format in-16 colombier, prix fr. 10 
Demi-reliure avec coins, prix fr. 14. 





VIE DE JEANNE D’ARC. 


2 volumes format in-8, prix fr. 15. 
Demi-reliure, téte dorée, prix fr. 22. 


volume 


1 
I 
| 
1 
| 
Monsieur Bergeret a Paris 1— 
| 
| 
I 
1 
| 
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BERNARD GRASSET, EDITEUR 


61, RUE DES — PERES, PARIS. 


LES LIVRES FRANCAIS 
QU'IL FAUT AVOIR LUS: 


ALPHONSE DE CHATEAUBRIANT EMILE CLERMONT 


MONSIEUR LAURE 
DES LOURDINES ROMAN 


ROMAN Prix: 3 fr. 50 
Prix: $3 fr. 50 


COMTE D’HAUSSONVILLE 


5 de l’Académie Francaise 
A LA MANIERE DE.... 
yt VISIONS ANGLAISES 


Tome I. prix: 3 fr, 50 Prix: 3 fr. 50 
Tome II. prix: 3 fr. 50 


REBOUX ET MULLER 


EMILE FAGUET 
de l’Académie Fran¢aise 


LA PLUS BELLE HISTOIRE DE L’ART 
RODIN 





L’ART LE CULTE 
Prix br. 6 fr. DE LINCOMPETENCE 
* relié 10 fr. Prix : 2 fr. 


TOUT EUROPEEN CULTIVE 


DOIT CONNAITRE LES EDITIONS DE LA 


NOUVELLE LIBRAIRIE NATIONALE 


11, RUE DE MEDICIS, PARIS 

C'est en effet la NOUVELLE LIBRAIRIE NATIONALE qui publie les ouvrages des ¢crivains qui, en France, ont 
donné, en politique au Nationalisme, en littérature A la renaissance du classicisme, une vigueur et un ¢clat tels qu’ils sont 
aujourd’ hui reconnus de tous les critiques et publicistes frangais. 

La NOUVELLE LIBRAIRIE NATIONALE a publié presque tous les ouvrages de CHARLES MAURRAS, un 
des maitres de la pensée francaise. Elle a publié ePIERE des ouvrages de JULES LEMALITRE, LEON DAU DET, 
EUGENE CAVAIGNAC. Col. de LA TOU Re DU PIN, PLERRE LASSERRE, JACQUES BAINVILL E, LOUIS DIMIER, 
LEON DE MONTESQUIOU, et GEORGES VALOIS. 


OUVRAGES DE CHARLES MAURRAS 
L’AVENIR DE L’ INTELLIGENCE. 3 fr. 50. EISL ET pee. La République francaise devant 
LE DILEMME DE MARC SANGNIER. Essai aang toes r. 3 
sur la démocratie religieuse. 3 fr. 50. LA POLITIQUE RELIGIEUSE. 3 fr. 50. 
ENQUETE SUR LA MONARCHIE. In:8,7 fr. 50; En collaboration avec H. DUTRAIT-CROZON : 
in-16, 3 fr. 50. F SI LE COUP DE FORCE EST POSSIBLE. 75c. 








RECENTES PUBLICATIONS 


LEON DAUDET DANTE ALIGHIERI 


L’AVANT-GUERRE | L’ENFER 
Etudes et documents sur l’espionnage juif-alle- TRA RSPINASSIC. BonoknaT “ 
mand en France depuis l’affaire Dreyfus “ Sea eg 


Préface de CHARLES MAURRAS 
Un beau vol. in-16 carré de 1-425 pp. (2e édition) 5 fr. _ 


GEORGES VALOIS 


} 
| 
JACQUES BAINVILLE 
| 
LE COUP D’AGADIR LE PERE 
C'est le drame ¢ternel de la Paternité. Le pére fonde et conserve la 
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FRENCH LITERATURE IN 1913. 


Wuev, a few years ago, physical education 
began to be in favour with our younger 
generation, I remember hearing some of 
my more thoughtful fellow-countrymen 
complain with a sigh of the new tendency, 
and prognosticate that this would be the 
end of all mental supremacy. It does 
not appear that this dismal prophecy has 
been fulfilled. Indeed, the taste for 
intellectual pursuits is as strong as ever ; 
nay, never was there such a thirst for 
cultivation of the mind, to judge from the 
numerous lectures which, in the _ pro- 
vinces as well as in Paris, attract even 
the more frivolous part of society. As 
for printed productions, [I for one, in 
order to sum up the chief events of the 
past year in a few columns of The 
Atheneum have examined hundreds of 
volumes, and can testify that there is no 
abatement of activity in our literary 
world. 

As in former years, the output of his- 
torical books has been enormous, for our 
historians are as indefatigable as they are 
numerous. Archives, public and private, 
are ransacked, and their treasures brought 
to light; memoirs are lovingly edited ; 
ponderous monographs appear as fast as 
shilling primers. Few are the periods of 
national or foreign history which lack the 
research of some competent scholar. If 
this year the Middle Ages have been 
somewhat neglected, the Renaissance, on 
the contrary, has received a good deal of 
attention. In‘ La Disgrace de Machiavel’ 
M. J. Lucas-Dubreton has drawn an 
original, vivid portrait of the most 
enigmatic of Italian politicians. M. Morel- 
Fatio, in his ‘ Historiographie de Charles- 
Quint,’ has devoted much care and labour 
to the study of the historiographers of 
Charles V. of Spain, and has translated 
into French the Portuguese text of the 
Emperor's Memoirs. Philip Il. of Spain 
has found in M. R. Clauzel an able bio- 
grapher ; and two volumes will contribute 





to make Henri IV. of France more 
popular, the first being a selection of 
letters made by M. J. Nouaillac, the other, 
written by MM. Jéréme and Jean Tharaud, 
and entitled ‘La Tragédie de Ravaillac,’ 
depicting in a lively, elegant style the 
course of events which brought the gallant 
monarch to an untimely death. M. 
Lucien Romier’s conscientious book on 
‘Les Origines des Guerres de Religion ’ 
subtly analyzes Henri II.’s Italian policy 
from the accession of the French king 
down to the abdication of Charles V. of 
Spain. 

The period which extends from the 
last years of the Monarchy to the Restora- 
tion of the Bourbons continues to be a 
favourite field of research. ‘ Quarante- 
cing Années de ma Vie, by Louise de 
Prusse, Princesse Antoine Radziwill, 
supplies much new information on the 
history of Prussia from 1770 to 1815. 
The same interest attaches to the ‘ Mé- 
moires de la Marquise de Nadaillac, 
Duchesse d’Escars,’ which besides restore 
to life a curious figure of an exiled grande 
dame in the time of Napoleon. The 
Comte Roger de Damas was another 
French exile, and’ his chequered career 
can be followed in his ‘ Mémoires,’ edited 
by MM. Jacques Rambaud and Léonce 
Pingaud. To M. Gaston Maugras and 
the Comte P. de Croze-Lemercier we owe 
a charming picture of an aristocratic 
heroine in the time of the Terror, ‘ Del- 
phine de Sabran, Marquise de Custine.’ 
Contrasting with the last-mentioned, ‘ Les 
Campagnes du Capitaine Marcel,’ anno- 
tated by Commandant L. Var, bring out 
the type of the Napoleonic soldier. M. 
Louis Barthou, our ex-Premier, has de- 
voted to Mirabeau an attractive and 
impartial study. Lastly, M. Frédéric 
Masson with pious perseverance has added 
a tenth volume to the imperial memorial 
erected to ‘ Napoléon et sa Famille.’ 

The epoch, however, which seems just 
now to be in vogue is that of the Second 
Empire and the establishment of the 
Third Republic. Now that passions have 
cooled, this period of our history appears 
as one of the most fascinating, with its 
sharp contrasts of brilliant frivolities 
and visionary enthusiasms, of heedless 
enjoyments and bitter shame; and, as 
documents are to be had for the asking, 
there is no lack of workers. Among the 
books which have appeared the most 
important are M. Frédéric Loliée’s bio- 
graphy of the ‘Comtesse de Castiglione,’ 
a famous and enigmatic beauty of the 
Court of the Tuileries ; and the monographs 
by M. Maurice Reclus on ‘ Jules Favre ’ 
and ‘ Ernest Picard’ (1912), two names 
associated with the development of the 
Republican party. Among the memoirs 
mention is due to the ‘ Retours sur la 
Vie ’ of A. Chambolle, a man who rubbed 
shoulders with all the political leaders 
between 1848 and 1878; M. Arthur 
Meyer’s ‘Ce que je peux dire’ contains 
many a vivid picture of the brilliant 


society in which the author cut a pro- | 
minent figure; and lastly, M. Emile | 
Ollivier published just before his death | 


the sixteenth volume of ‘L’Empire Libéral,’ 


a touching plaidoyer in which the most 
unpopular of statesmen has proudly tried 
to vindicate his reputation. In this ex- 
ploration of a painful past the Franco- 
German War has naturally been a subject 
often approached. M. Germain Bapst 
has published the sixth volume of his 
life of Maréchal Canrobert; and M. Elie 
Peyron,‘ A propos du si¢ge de Metz,’ 
has made it possible to obtain a clearer 
notion of Marshal Bazaine’s responsi- 
hility. More extensive has been General 
Bourelly’s survey in ‘ La Guerre de 1870 
et le traité de Francfort ’ ; and in ‘ Chalons 
et Beaumont’ M A. Duquet, our authority 
on the subject, has tried to elucidate the 
causes of our disasters. 

These books on the Franco-German 
War have been eagerly received by the 
public, for they appeal to some of the 
deeper sentiments of the hour. It cannot 
be denied that the formidable increase 
of the German army and the stiff methods 
of the diplomacy which this army is 
apparently destined to support have 
aroused suspicions even in those who 
hoped for an understanding of some sort 
with our neighbour. A new sense of 
national solidarity has started into life, 
and sent a patriotic thrill through pacific 
France. Literature has keenly fallen in 
with the new ideas. We have not only 
such books as M. Pierre Albin’s ‘ Le Coup 
d’ Agadir’ and ‘ L’Allemagne et Ja France 
en Europe,’ in which the causes of a 
recent diplomatic incident are disclosed, 
and the political relations between the 
two countries subtly analyzed, but also 
quite a number of books earnestly attempt- 
ing to energize France, presenting signifi- 
cant estimates of our military strength, 
and even setting down the scheme of a 
future war, for such have been the aims 
of Col. Montaigne in ‘ Vaincre,’ of M. 
Maringer in ‘ Force au Droit,’ of M. de 
Lanessan in ‘ Nos Forces Militaires,’ and 
of Col. Grouard in ‘ La Guerre éventuelle.’ 

As was to be expected, the campaign 
in Morocco and the war in the Balkans 
have given birth to an imposing number 
of accounts. Most of these books, how- 
ever, issue from the pen of war correspond- 
ents whose imagination is no less potent 
than their partiality; so I think it 
best not to mention them particularly. 
Yet I must except ‘ Les Gens de Guerre 
au Maroc’ (1912), by M. Emile Nolly, a 
talented officer who at times strikes up 
the patriotic note, and the next moment, 
curiously enough, reminds one of Mr. 
G. B. Shaw’s Preface to ‘ Arms and the 
Man’; and ‘ La Mort de Stamboul,’ by 
M. Victor Bérard, who is at present the 
most brilliant exponent of the diplomatic 
history of our times. 

Upon the whole, the books which I have 
just mentioned, though vastly different 
in intrinsic value, are nearly all good 
examples of the high standard reached 
by our historical school. Well constructed, 

readable and solid, founded upon patient, 
oss urate research, they are above all 
animated by a fine spirit of impartiality 
and a genuine love of truth. And these 
are, I think, the qualities which French 
| critics can also claim as their own. ave 
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this praise, which I ungrudgingly bestow, 
rouses in me no enthusiasm. 


I am not | 


| 
| 
} 


far from believing that the impassive | | 
‘are those who weave into their verse an | 


attitude, admirable in an historian, can be 
a defect in a critic; nay, is slowly taking 


away the ,life of a criticism once 80 | 


brilliant. 
is decreasing; there is not one young 
man, fresh from the University, but has 
some voluminous monograph in hand. 
But the time is gone when Taine was 
building up the enchanted castles of his 
picturesque suggestive theories; when 
M. Bourget, with a sort of inspiration, 
was through his own experience drawing 
the moral portrait of his generation, and 
in the course of his studies discovering 
the nature of his own talent; when 
Brunetiére found in every book a doctrine 
which, being brought to the test of his 
strong convictions and clothed in the garb 
of his irresistible dialectics, established 
itself with the weight of an acknowledged 
truth. These were men who raised criti- 
cism to the level of imaginative literature, 
and made it an art. Nowadays our 
critics annihilate themselves ; they are 
content when they have shown learning, 
analyzed the works with discrimination, 
and elucidated reciprocal influences. I 
certainly do not want to disparage a school 


which has produced this year ‘ Les Livres | 


du Temps,’ by M. Paul Souday, and M. 
Ernest Dupuy’s ‘ Pottes et Critiques’ 
and ‘ A. de Vigny, sa vie et son ceuvre, 
for it has its merits and its usefulness. 
But my complaint is that by the side of 
these excellent guides of the reading 
public there should be so few critics 
aiming at the expression of their own 
personality and artistic conceptions. In 
this respect 


ticularly uneventful. M. Faguet alone 
strikes a distinctive note. Here, at least, 
we meet with individuality. With a 


facility which makes one wonder whether 
he has time to read all the books he speaks 


Not that the number of critics | 
‘TL find too many echoes of Mallarmé, | 





| the best. 
the year has been par- | 


| puzzling *‘ Les Dieux ont soif,’ has kept | 


of, he pours on the public an average of | 
three or four volumes a year (‘ Balzac,’ | 


‘La Fontaine, ‘En _ lisant Corneille,’ 
‘Initiation littéraire ’). 
brook he goes on for ever, lightly babbling 
and flashing, abundantly distilling quaint 
talk, wit and common sense. Whenone 
comes to think of it, the fact that I have had 
to fall back upon M. Faguet’s productions 
is perhaps the best proof of the poverty 
of French criticism. 

Poetry has been this vear even a greater 
favourite than history, for there seems 
to be a notion that this province of lite- 
rature is a sort of vantage ground for 
beginners, or can be chosen as a sport 
by more serious writers in search of re- 
laxation. Yet, when intruders have been 
eliminated, it is astonishing to find what 
a quantity of really fine matter remains. 
Never has French poetry numbered so 
many singers rich in fanciful ima- 
gination, quick sensibility, delicacy of 
emotion, and endowed with a true feeling 
for the haunting beauty of coloured 
language and melodious rhythm. But 
these qualities have their drawbacks. 


Poetry, I fear, is being lulled to sleep by | 


Like Tennvson’s | 


its own sweet murmuring. In their | 


pursuit of rare sensations and dainty 
melodies our poets have forgotten the 
deeper enchantments of thought. Few 


individual conception of life; many do 
not even try to pour their souls into their | 
songs. In the best productions of the year 


Rimbaud, Verlaine, and Baudelaire, and | 
if we do not take care we shall fall into | 
an artificial diction which is very different | 
from that of the eighteenth century, 
but will nevertheless have the same 
result—it will be the end of all poetry. | 
This is the reason why, in spite of the 
considerable number of really interesting | 
and pleasant collections of verse published 
in the course of the year, I select at 
most but three names: Madame de 
Noailles, with ‘ Les Vivants et les Morts,’ 
a writer who is not free from faults, | 
but of whom it is no exaggeration to say | 
that she has discovered a new poetical | 
sense; M. Maurice Magre, with * Les 
Belles de Nuit.’ a connected series of 
amatory poems revealing in the author 
real depth of feeling, though I must say 
that his romantic hankering after the 
disenchantments of love sounds a little 
old-fashioned ; and M. Paul Fort, with 
* Chansons pour se consoler d’étre heureux,’ 
who, in spite of unnecessary eccentricities 
of rhythm, reveals the most original, and 
probably the most sincere, poetic tempera- 
ment that France has known for several 
years. 

The case 


is somewhat different with 
the novel. Fiction is still the literary 
genre which attracts our best writers. 
Yet this year will not be reckoned among 
Chance has willed it that none 
of our greatest novelists is on the pub- 
lishing list. Anatole France, after his 





aloof; M. Paul Bourget is engaged in | 
writing an important novel, the publication | 
of which is near at hand; M. Maurice 
Barres, it is true, has brought out his 
‘ Colline Inspirée,’ but this philosophical— 
at times symbolical—sermon can hardly 
be considered as a novel proper. M. 
Marcel Prévost in ‘Les Anges Gardiens’ | 
has made a sad mistake. Of those 
who come next in magnitude after these 
acknowledged princes of letters, none can 
be said to have done his best. M. Paul 
Adam's ‘ Stéphanie’ obscurely develops | 
an otherwise interesting thesis. Madame | 
Delarue-Mardrus’s ‘ Douce Moitié ‘contains | 
unnatural situations which mar a clever | 
picture of a Parisian milieu. Colette | 
Willy’s ‘L’Envers du Music Hall’ and | 
‘L’Entrave’ have the usual spontaneity 
of her effervescent talent, but nothing 
more. M. Paul Margueritte’s ‘ La Maison | 
Brile’ and ‘ Les Sources Vives,’ and his 
brother Victor Margueritte’s ‘La Rose 
des Ruines,’ are unworthy of the authors 
of * Le Désastre ’ and * Les Braves Gens.’ | 
M. Claude Farrére’s ‘ Thomas |’ Agnelet’ | 
is not unhealthy like * Les Petites Alliées,’ 
but it is more of a feuilleton. In ‘Dingo’ 
M. Octave Mirbeau has exaggerated | 
the least pleasant side of his talent 

without freeing his style from its manner- 

isms. M. Abel Hermant is fatiguingly ! 





_in letters, has published 


monotonous with his pictures of degraded 
humanity in ‘La Fameuse Comédienne ’ 


| and‘ Le Joyeux Gargon.’ M. Léon Daudet 


in ‘ La Fausse Etoile’ is more than ever 


_hampered by his introduction of politics 


and even polemics into works which on 
that account cease to be novels. M. 
Henry Bordeaux’s ‘ La Maison’ is inter- 
esting in the ideas it developes, but weak 
in technique. 

To come to the ranks of the rising 
novelists, M. Machard’s ‘ Titine’ is a 
powerful realistic study of humble life. 
M. Marcel l’Heureux, already a veteran 
“La Jeunesse 
de Philippe Grandier, which one day 
may be considered a masterpiece. M. 
Paul- Louis Garnier’s ‘Les  Cceurs 
Farouches’ is remarkable for its mixture 
of romanticism and psychological subtlety. 
M. Léon Werth’s ‘ La Maison Blanche’ and 
M. A. Fournier’s ‘ Le Grand Meaulnes * have 
received a not undeserved advertisement 
by arresting the attention of the Académie 
Goncourt. As to M. Mare Elder, who 
obtained the Prix Goncourt, it is a pity 
that one should be able to find in his 
‘Le Peuple de la Mer’ so many prolonged 
echoes of other Breton writers. Before 
I end this review of fiction, I must 
point out that there has been quite an 
outbreak of novels on exotic subjects. | 
shall not mention them by name, lest 
I should confer on their authors an un- 
deserved notoriety. 

Our dramatists are as active as ever, 
but the Parisians do not seem to possess 
a power of receptivity equal to that of 
London audiences, for several plays have 
met with a very doubtful reception. Those 
treating sex questions have been particu- 
larly ill-used. The truth is that the public 
is tired of love complications. The ex- 
cessive warm-heartedness of the heroine of 
‘ L'Irréguliére,’ by M. Edmond Sée, has 
failed to awaken sympathy even in the 
bosom of male spectators. The general 
depravity of the chief personages in 
‘Les Roses Rouges, by M. Romain 
Coolus, has bored the voluptuaries, whom 
alone it was calculated to please. Even 
the darling of Parisian audiences, M. 
Henry Bataille, has met with a notable 
failure, and if the truth must be 
told, he richly deserved his fate. M. 
Bataille is a great dramatist, a true poet, 
and a subtle thinker ; but he debases his 
art by making too exclusive an appeal! 
to the sex instinct of the spectators. He 
is a master of what Mr. G. B. Shaw has 
excellently called ‘the shallow heroics 
concerning man’s desire for woman” 
and his presentation of lust under the 
name of tragedies of the heart is all the 
more dangerous because it is clothed 
in the most enervating of stvles, and sur- 
rounded by a sort of Oriental atmosphere 
laden with the sounds and perfumes of 
lasciviousness. This time he has gone too 
far ; the heroine is a young woman who, 
learning that she suffers from an_ in- 
curable disease, wildly squanders away 
the rest of her life in reckless licentious- 
ness. It appears that the portrait is true 
to life, this being the story of a young 
American lady whose confession the author 
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received a few years ago. It remains, | task of reacting against the commercial | Gaston Picard, ‘Les Tendances présentes 


however. undeniable that such patho- 
logical cases are not fit for the stage, and 
the public has unequivocally marked its 
disapproval. 

Problem plays are also on the wane. 
M. Maurice Donnay’s ‘Les Eclaireuses,’ 
a delightful comedy on the subject of 
feminism, full of the tender pathos, 
delicate observation, and gentle irony 
which are characteristic of the author of 
‘Amants,’ has met with very indifferent 
success, and it is the only play of the kind 
performed this year. 

All these failures have contributed to 
narrow the field of competition, and in 
fact only two types of plays have been 
in request. On the one hand, we have 
had light artificial comedies verging on 
the vaudeville, the sole merit of which 
consists in the whimsicality of the situa- 
tions. and an unceasing bubbling of verbal 
wit and superficial satire of contemporary 
fife. Good specimens of this type are 
MM. A. de Flers and G. de Caillavet’s 
‘L’Habit Vert.” which was performed for 
the first time in 1912, 
stage this year too; ‘ La Belle Aventure, 
by the same; and‘ L’Institut de Beauté,’ 
by M. Alfred Capus. To these may be 
added * Les Deux Canards,’ by M. Tristan 
Bernard, though I feel some hesitation in 
placing M. Bernard’s delightful humour 


and deep insight into human nature 
on a level with MM. de Flers and de 
Caillavet’s shallow witticisms. On the 


other hand, the public has patronized 
plays tending towards melodrama, with 
complicated intrigues, full of violent con- 
flicts between human beings whose very 
tenderness is steeped in inflexibility, and 
stormy situations straining the nerves of 
the spectators to the breaking-point—such 
as M. Bernstein’s ‘Le Secret’ and M. 
Henry W\istemaeckers’s ‘L’ Embuscade’ and 
‘L’Occident.’ The last-named play, the 
action of which is placed in a milieu of 
naval officers and opium-smokers, specu- 


' Woman 


but has held the | 


lates also upon the patriotic sentiments | 


of the moment, and so does M. Henri 
Lavedan’s ‘Servir.’ in which we see a 
young officer, led astray by humanitarian 
ideas, enter into a conflict with his father, 
a loyal old colonel, but finally, listening 
to the call of duty, joyfully go to the front 
when the cannon announces that war 
has broken out. M. Tristan Bernard’s 
‘Jeanne Doré’ belongs to the same group, 
though here again it should be said that 
this tragedy must not be compared with 
the dramas of which I have just spoken. 
‘Jeanne Doré’ is not far from being a 
masterpiece. The subject, to he sure, 


claims of our modern drama. They have a 
small theatre of their own—the Theatre du 
Vieux-Colombier-—and their sympathies 
are wide and enlightened. For their 
first performance they produced Moliére’s 
*L’Amour Médecin’ and Heywood’s * A 
Killed with Kindness,’ and, 
though the costumes and the scenery were 
of the simplest, the public was conquered. 
This venture is still in its infancy; it is 
therefore difficult to determine its possi- 
bilities, but it is certainly full of promise. 
Indeed, the same may be said of the 
present state of our literature. Read- 
ing over this article, am struck by the 
fact that I have not been able to point 
out one strikingly original book. But 
it does not follow that French literature 
is in a decline. We live in a period of 
suspense and expectation. Individualities 
are not rare; only thev are too deeply 
engaged in the war of ideas to attend to 
their own self. French thought is at 
present a tumultuous battle-field wherein 
from all points theories meet 
other in inextricable contests. All seems 


| 


each | 


to be but confusion, vet in this chaos | 


of conflicting opinions two great main 
currents are distinguishable. One of them 
appears to be a new development of the 
symbolic movement, and strives to conquer 
the unexplored region which lies outside 
the world of the ordinary senses. In- 
tuitive perception is its process ; spiritual- 
ism and mysticism the states of mind 
through which its adepts hope to attain 
the absolute; Bergsonism its deepest 
and most conscious expression. This 
movement is opposed by those who extol 
the permanency of national traditions, 
the beauty of reason and lucidity which 
formerly were the French qualities par 
eacellence, and who endeavour to promote 
a revival of Classicism by the help of 
strong discipline. M. Charles Maurras 
and the political group named JL’ Action 
Francaise are the influential supporters of 
this doctrine. 


These two main currents (though 
they tend to different ends) some- 
| times mingle, for they have common | 


is not new: it analyzes the anguish of a | 


poor woman whose son is a murderer and | 
But the | 


has been condemned to death. 
situations have been handled with such 
tact and restraint, the comedy of life 
has been so skilfully woven into 


aspirations. The traditionalist school is 
essentially Catholic, and some Catholics 
see without displeasure the Bergsonists 
attack rationalism. Both movements 
meet in their reaction against the dangers 
of materialism, and agree in their belief 
of the inefficacy of purely scientific 
methods. They also join hands in their 
love of action and heroism. Above all, 
they have in common an earnest desire to 
satisfy the longings of the national soul. It 
is long since France evinced such serious- 
ness of purpose. The eagerness with 
which the adherents of both schools probe 


| the minds of their contemporarics, the 


the | 


sombre theme, that the final impression is | 


a combination of truth and richness which | 


at times even recalls Shakespeare. 


These happy ones of the theatrical | 


world should not make me forget a group 
of writers, headed by M. Jacques Copeau. 
who have set themselves the disinterested 


vehement eloquence with which they 
diffuse their ideas, strongly contrast with 
the disenchantment, the enervating pessim- 
ism of the preceding generation. 
follows inquiry, the results of which are 
recorded in such books as Agathon, ‘ Les 
Jeunes Gens d’Aujourd’hui’; Emile 
Henriot, ‘ A quoi révent les Jeunes Gens ’ 
(published in Le Temps) ; Jean Muller and 


Inquiry | 


de la Littérature Francaise’; Gaston 
Riou, ‘Aux Ecoutes de la France qui 
vient’; Léon Blum, ‘La_ Prochaine 
Génération littéraire’ (in the Revue de 
Paris): and Henri Clouard, * Les Disci- 
plines.’ 

Frenchmen want to know themselves 
in order to fulfil the destinies of their 
country, and this is what makes this 
epoch, in spite of its seeming lack of ori- 
ginalityv, vitally interesting. One really 
feels the silent, potent workings of great 
things which struggle into life. Will this 
Renaissance be marked by the triumph 
of mysticism or by a reassertion of our 
traditional qualities? Or will it end 
in a compromise which will place the 
reasoning power at the service of sensi- 
bility, as some writers suggest ¢ This it is 
impossible to say. But one thing at least 
is certain. If there be any who anticipate 
a debilitation of French energy, they are 
mistaken, for, with those inexplicable 
powers of recovery which seem to be 
inexhaustible in her, France is once more 
ready to play her part in the renovation 
of modern thought. 

ALBERT FEUILLERAT. 








NAPOLEON AND THE 
REVOLUTION. 
THE quarter-century of upheavals and 
readjustments in France has been the 
source of an unparalleled productivity in 
the world of books, and the attention 
which writers are to-day giving to the 
manifold aspects of the period is keener 
than ever. The immense quantity of 
labour, and in particular of specialized 
research, which this period has involved 
on all sides, gives weight to Prof. Oman’‘s 
dictum that 


FRENCH 


‘in England, as in France and Germany, 
the main characteristic of the last twenty 
years, from the point of view of the student 
of history, has been that new material has 
been accumulating much faster than it can 
be assimilated or absorbed.”’ 


No single writer, we venture to predict, 
will produce a future standard history of 


Les Panéqyristes de Louis XVI. et de Maric- 
Antoinette depuis 1793 jusqu’a 1912. Par 
Pierre Ladoué. (Paris, Picard & Fils, 5fr.) 

Les Conventionnels Régicides. Par Pierre 
Bliard. (Pars, Perrin & Cie., 5fr.) 

Correspondance du Due d’Enghien (1801-4), 
et Documents sur son Enlévement et sa 
Mort. Publiés par le Comte Boulay de !a 
Meurthe.——Vol. [V. Supplément. (Paris, 
Picard & Fils, 6fr.) 

Le Général Dumouriez. 
Saint-André. 


Par Pouget de 

(Paris, Perrin & Cie., 5fr.) 

Vers Brumaire: Bonaparte @ Paris, 5 Dé- 
cembre, 1797--4 Mai, 1798. Par Albert 
Espitalier. (Same publishers, 3fr. 50.) 

1812: Souvenirs dun Meédecin de la Grande 
Armée. Par Heinrich Roos. ‘Traduits par 
Madame Lamotte. (Same _ publishers, 
3fr. 50.) 

L’Alhanie et Napoléon (1797-1814). 
A. Boppe (Hachette & Cie., 3fr. 50.) 

L’Esprit Public dans le Département de /a 
Meurthe de 1814 @a@ 1816. Par René 
Perrin. “‘ Annales de IlEst,’”’ publiées 
par la Faculté des Lettres de ?Université 
de Nancy. (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 4fr.) 
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the French Revolution. The successors 
of Profs. Aulard and Madelin will write 
their books co-operatively. 

The monumental ‘ Recueil des Actes du 
Comité de Salut Public,’ edited by Prof. 
Aulard, is the classic instance of the sheer 
volume of the material extant. Another 
indication of the quantity of the literature 
of the Revolution is contained in the first 
book on our present list, ‘ Les Panégyristes 
de Louis XVI. et de Marie - Antoinette.’ 
This is a bibliography, confined, as its title 
shows, to a very limited circle of works, 
and virtually excludes all foreign books: 





Burke’s ‘Four Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,’ to quote an obvious case. is omitted. 
Considering that M. Ladoué has merely 
glanced at the pamphlet literature on the 
subject, and that for twenty vears after 
the executions of Louis XVI. and his 
Queen panegyric literature was severely 
discouraged, we think the 463 references 
somewhat surprising. 


The events which evoked the outpouring | 
of such a class of literature are studied by | 
M. Pierre Bliard in ‘ Les Conventionnels 
Régicides.’ This is a graphic and highly 
documented survey of the Convention 
during the last months of 1792, and the 
first three weeks of the following January. 
But for sheer dramatic effect the book is 
easily inferior to its chief source, Gazette 
Nationale ; ou, Le Moniteur Universel. The 
musty pages that report the final call- 
over of the members of the Convention, 
with their iterated “Je vote pour la 
mort,’’ or more often simply “* La mort,” 
interrupted by occasional outbursts such 
as that of Fabre d’Eglantine, are beyond 
all comparison the more highly charged 
with emotional qualities. M. Bliard, how- 
ever, points out that the Moniteur is by 
no means infallible, and that its version 
of the *‘ appel ” differs in several important 
details from that contained in the ‘ Procés- 
Verbaux’ printed by order of the Con- 
vention. The author then traces the 
later careers of the 387 regicides. Verg- 
niaud and four others were claimed by the 
guillotine the same year. By the 18th 
Brumaire 94 were dead, in exile, or lost 
to sight. No flattering picture is painted 
of those survivors who made their way 
under the First Empire by cringing to 
Napoleon. At the beginning of April, 
1814, 223 were still living. One of the 
first laws passed under the Restoration 
was the “loi d’amnistie”’ (January 12th, 
1816), which exiled at a month’s notice 
all regicides who had ever held office under 
Napoleon, and 153 out of the 206 sur- 
vivors were therefore sent into sudden 
banishment. At the accession of Charles X. 
70 remained, and it was left to A. C. 
Thibaudeau, the memoirist, to outlive the 
rest, he dying in 1854, under the Second 
Empire. M. Bliard declaims with con- 
siderable vehemence against them, and 
has only one thing to say to their credit— 
the majority refrained from feathering 
their nests at the public expense. The 
book has been conscientiously compiled, 
and deserves success. 


The fourth volume (the Supplement) 





of the Correspondence of the Duc d’Enghien 


(1801-4) contains an interesting selec- 
tion of letters, the majority of which 
passed between him (at Ettenheim) and 
his father, the Prince de Condé (in London). 
The most important letters describe the 
arrest of the young man at the order of 
Napoleon, the subsequent farce of a trial, 
and his execution. Napoleon’s belief that 
he was acting in concert with Dumouriez 
receives no support from these letters. 
Nor is it directly substantiated by M. 
Pouget de Saint- André, although it is 





shown that both the Duke and Dumouriez | 


were in touch with the Comte d’ Artois. 
The book has, as an Appendix, the Duke’s 
graphic account of the campaign of 1796, 
in which he took a prominent part. 


M. Pouget de 
Général Dumouriez’ supports the con- 


| tention of Dr. Holland Rose that the | 
popular idea of Dumouriez is absolutely | 
' unjust. 


Like Dr. Rose, he regards the 
General as a far-sighted patriot who held 
strong views on the Constitution, and 
admitted that his Republicanism lasted 
no more than three days. His history, 
after his defection in 1793, gradually 
resolves itself into a struggle against 
Napoleon, generally in concert with the 
English, inventing plans for the defence 
of England and Ireland in the event of 
a French invasion. The author has little 
that is new to say as to the actions of 
Dumouriez while in England. The follow- 
ing is surely a curious obiter dictum, 
placed in a foot-note :— 

“On ne sait pas assez que les premiers 
troubles de la Révolution ont été fomentés 
par lor anglais.” 


A study of great interest is provided in 
‘Vers Brumaire.’ Here we have a journal 
of Napoleon’s doings in Paris from Decem- 
ber 5th, 1797, to May 4th, 1798—that is, 
between his return to Paris after the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of Campo Formio 
and his departure for Egypt. M. Espitalier 
has not attempted to give anything like 
a complete record of Napoleon’s activities, 
but rather to isolate those which future 
events were to render significant. He 
traces Napoleon’s growing hostility to- 
wards Barras, concealed at first under a 
more or less genuine display of friendship ; 
and he describes the approaches made 
by Talleyrand. Sieyés, curiously enough, 
scarcely enters into the story. The actions 
of Napoleon exhibit him, in the clearest 
possible manner, feeling his way towards 
supremacy. The instances given by M. 
Espitalier, both of Napoleon’s tact and his 
indiscretions, point to the same end. His 
dislike of appearing at receptions in 
military uniform indicates the former ; 
his conversations with Barras (at least as 
reported in Barras’s own Memoirs), and 
his high-handed actions while still in Italy 
at the end of the 1797 campaign, show 
that Napoleon—not yet thirty years of 
age—intended to play no subordinate part 
in the history of his country. Such a 
work as this inevitably consists largely 
of quotations, and M. Espitalier is to be 
congratulated on the skill with which 
he has selected the abundant material 
on which he rests his case. , 





There are some exciting passages in the 
‘Souvenirs d’un Médecin de la Grande 
Armée,’ which Madame Lamotte has trans- 
lated from the original German edition of 
1832. Heinrich Roos, the author, was a 
Wiirtemberger, who was never intended 
to serve in the army, but found himself 
in 1805 in charge of the health of a light 
cavalry regiment, and was duly embarked 
upon the great adventure of 1812. The 
author is always the doctor who at 
unexpected moments discusses the shape 
of the wounds caused by pikes, or the 
physiological effects of exposure to cold. 
The most thrilling passages of the book 
are those describing the triumphal march 
through Moscow, the encampment outside 


| the city, and then the sudden explosions, 
Saint-André in ‘Le | é 4 


the simultaneous outbreaks of great fires, 
and the dismay which overcame the whole 
Grand Army at the sight of its vanishing 
booty. It is worth while to preserve all 
the authentic accounts of one of the 
most dramatic scenes in history. For 
the rest, the narrative of Roos is undis- 
tinguished. He was taken prisoner by 
the Russians at Borisov, just before the 
disastrous passage of the Beresina, and 
entered the Russian service as an army 
doctor. In 1815 he returned to Wiirtem- 
berg and to civil life. 


‘L’Albanie et Napoléon’ deals less 
with Napoleon than with Ali Pasha of 
Janina, whom we meet in the pages of 
‘Childe Harold.’ After the distribution 
of Venetian territories under the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, Napoleon, having gained 
Corfu, thought it advisable to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Albanians of 
the coast. The first action of these, never- 
theless, was to combine with the Turks 
and Russians to capture the island. Ali 
was, however, disappointed by the refusal 
of his allies to cede the island to him, and 
by 1803 we find him making strenuous 
efforts to secure an entente with France. 
For four years all was apparently well, 
but when the Treaty of Tilsit under a 
secret article handed the Ionian Islands 
back to France, Ali promptly showed his 
teeth. The remainder of his life was a 
long and generally successful struggle, 
although in a few months he had alienated 
such support as he might have expected 
to receive; but not until the fall of 
Janina, in 1822, did he succumb. Napoleon 
is scarcely mentioned ; a few letters from 
him to Ali and notes on his policy are all 
se of him. M. Boppe tells the story 
well. 


From ‘ L’Esprit Public dans le Départe- 
ment de la Meurthe de 1814 4 1816’ we 
gain an idea of what Bonapartism meant 
to the popular mind. M. René Perrin 
finds, in short, that this eastern départe- 
meni concerned itself but slightly with 
forms of government. Although M. le 
Comte d’ Artois, the future Charles X., had 
been at work in 1814, striving to enlist 
sympathy with the royal family, and 
although there existed a distinct organized 
royalist movement, the inhabitants of 
La Meurthe, were on the whole apathetic. 
They showed, however, distinct in- 
dications of opposition to the recon- 
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stitution of the pre- Revolution status 
of the nobility. As to Napoleon, of him 
“on parle toujours, de sa famille rarement, 
de ’Empire jamais.” What the départe- 
ment wanted most was peace with a 
cessation of the ruinous war-taxes. Capi- 
taine Francis Borrey in his elaborate * La 
Franche-Comté en 1814,’ we may note, 
arrived at very similar conclusions for 
the neighbouring département. La Meurthe 
however weary of fighting and its cost, 
never failed Napoleon. The Restoration 


of 1814 was accepted with acclamation, | 


but with inward composure. The Hundred 
Days were greeted with genuine warmth, 


and the Second Restoration was coldly | 


received. But it meant peace and im- 
munity from further German invasions, so 
such opposition as there was to Louis 
XVIII. soon simmered away. 








Napoléon et la Vendée. Par Emile Gabory. 
(Paris, Perrin & Cie, 5 fr.) 


M. Gapory is to be congratulated on a 
piece of solid work, and he has studied 
carefully many unpublished documents 
for this history of the Vendean wars. 
He has taken care, by means of innumer- 
able foot-notes, to give his authority 
for all his statements, and the result is 
a noteworthy addition to the literature of 
Napoleonic times. The author shows how 
the Vendeans welcomed the Consulate, 
whose first care was to give them back 
their churches and their priests. He 
adds :— 

“Tls s’éloignérent du régime, seulement 
lorsque Napoléon, insatiable en hommes 
et en argent, eut découragé leur loyalisme.” 


The terrible results of the fighting in 
the Vendée may be seen by the figures 
printed in the first chapter. On February 
27th, 1794, still remembered as “the 
day of the great massacre,’ 500 old men, 
women, and children perished by the 
bayonet in the wood of Le Drillay; 
Poiré lost half its inhabitants; and the 
little town of Mortagne had two-thirds 
of its people killed. There is nothing 
sensational in M. Gabory’s writing, but his 
solid facts and figures give a vivid im- 
pression of the awful sufferings in this 
corner of France. 

In his third chapter there is a clear 
account of the religious pacification, and 
the well-known story of the peasant 
Guillou shows what was the state of 
feeling among the poor people. When 
challenged by the National Guards and 
the gendarmes, in answer to their ‘* Rends- 
toi,” he replied “‘ Rends-moi mon Dieu,” 
and, defending himself with a fork, died 
on the step of his village church. The 
humane conduct of the people in pro- 
tecting their homes has been generally 
recognized, even by Revolutionary writers, 
and not till Westermann’s brutal treat- 
ment did they retaliate. The Republic 
has probably never been forgiven for its 
work, and remembrance of past sufferings 
— itself in party fights at the present 

Vv. 


Some space is devoted by M. Gabory 
to the severe measures taken by Napoleon, 
| who wrote :— 
| ‘Dieu les punira dans l'autre monde, 
mais César doit les punir aussi dans celui-ci.” 
| Napoleon added that ordinary magis- 
| ; Bix j 
| trates and police were useless, and that it 
| was necessary to send men from Paris. 
| But on the occasion of his journey through 
‘the Vendée he took a kinder view, and 
| recognized that the war had been ‘“ une 
| guerre de géants.”’ 
| English people will be attracted by the 
| references to the English gold which was 
| placed at the disposal of the Vendeans, 
and by M. Gabory’s consideration of what 
might have happened at Waterloo if 
20,000 men (or more according to him) 
had not been detained in the 
He writes :— 

“Cette guerre fut presque exclusivement 
une guerre anglaise. Dans toutes les guerres 
de Vendée, l’Angleterre joua un role; 
dans celle-ci [1815] le réle fut de premier 
ordre. Objectif de Wellington: immo- 
hiliser vingt-cing mille hommes sur les 
bords de la Loire....ces vingt-cinq mille 
hommes en moins, du cété de Napoléon, 
assureront la victoire aux Alliés. Le marquis 
de La Rochejacquelein, déchainé par le 
duc de fer, partit; on lui avait fait des 
promesses considérables d’or, de munitions, 
de soldats. Cet or et ces munitions—les 
soldats ne vinrent pas—rendirent possible 
un soulévement que le manque d’armes eit 
empéché de s’étendre. Le plan de Wel- 
lington provoqua-t-il la défaite de Napoléon? 
Ce corps d’armée ett-il, & Waterloo, rem- 
placé celui de Grouchy ? II serait difficile 
de l’affirmer ; il serait plus téméraire de le 
nier. Mais ce qu’on ne peut contester, 
e’est que cet événement funeste réduisit 
les chances de suceés.”’ 








Lettres et Documents pour servir ad V His- 





toire de Joachim Murat, 1767-1815. 
| Publiés par §8.A. le Prince Murat. 
Avec une Introduction et des Notes 


par Paul Le Brethon. Vol. VII. (Paris, 
Plon-Nourrit & Cie.) 

| Tus seventh volume of Murat’s papers 
| concerns the time when Joachim was King 
| of the Two Sicilies. It reveals the differ- 





of his predecessor, and shows how, by 
| his care for the most trifling things and 
‘the moderation of his government, he 
| gained the hearts of his subjects. The 
| period covered is only that from February 
| Ist to September 9th, 1809, yet in that 
| byief time we find over 700 letters— 
| nearly all from Murat himself; but the 
| present volume is less interesting than 
some of its predecessors. 

The immense industry of Murat is illus- 
| trated by the way in which, at the busiest 
/ moments of his life, he made time to go 
| into minute detail, leaving nothing to 
| chance, and taking the trouble, for in- 
| Stance, to give the names of three horses 
| about which he was sending orders to 
| some of his soldiers. There are signs that 
he was too timid about taking responsi- 
bility, and he is constantly appealing to 
Napoleon for instructions on small points 
where a stronger man would have acted 
for himself. But no doubt things were 





Vendée. | 





ences between his administration and that | 


difficult for him, as may be seen from 
some of the letters he received. Thus, 
after an interview with Napoieon, Berthier 
wrote to Murat :— 

“On March 5th, 1809, Soyez Roi pour vos 
sujets, pour I’ Empereur, soyez un vice-roi.— 
Soyez Francais et non Napolitain.—Consultez 
Sa Majesté Impériale sur tout: ce qui vous 
paraitrait nuire & vos sujets dans le moment 
est au contraire pour leur avantage, puisque 
tout ce que veut l’Empereur tient au plan 
vaste de ses projets, de ses idées, et le bon- 
heur des nations qui sont gouvernées par sa 
dynastie tient & la réussite de ses grandes 
vues; c’est & nous & suivre et obéir & ses 
vues....sans chercher & en deviner la 
profondeur.” 

Murat’s devotion to his master and his 
desire to be fighting with him are seen 
throughout the volume. In February, 
1809, he wrote to Napoleon :— 

“Le chagrin de voir ce qui se passe en 
Espagne et de ne pas y étre pour vous y 
servir, me déchire lame; ce n’est quesur le 
champ de bataille que Votre Majesté m’a 
rendu justice, mais ces sentiments ne sont ni 
appréciés ni entendus.”’ 

On April 4th he wrote :— 

** Sire, vous allez faire la guerre, et je reste 
ici; que je suis malheureux! Pourquoi 
m’avez-vous éloigné ? J’aurais encore toute 
votre amitié que mes ennemis m/’ont fait 
perdre, et je pourrais encore dans cette 
nouvelle occasion vous donner de nouvelles 
preuves de mon absolu dévouement.” 

The following day he pleaded :— 

“Sire, je n’y demande aucun com- 
mandement, je ne demande que Vhonneur 
de vous accompagner ou d’y servir comme 
simple soldat. Croyez-vous, Sire, que le 
tréne que vous m’avez donné me soit plus 
cher que votre gloire? Non. Périssent ma 
fortune et mes brillantes destinées, et que 
le grand homme, mon maitre et mon tout, 
devienne, s'il est possible, encore plus grand ! 
....Sire, pourquoi vous suis-je devenu si 
peu nécessaire, aussi indifférent ? ” 

Once more, in June, 1809, he writes :— 

“Je brile d’impatience de donner & 
Votre Majesté de nouvelles preuves de mon 
dévouement, je désire de remplacer et dans 
votre coeur et dans votre camp celui qui ne 
pourra plus vous y servir....Sire, exaucez 
ma priére....Sire, si vous saviez ce que je 
souffre loin de vous, vous ne seriez pas 
insensible & ma priére.”’ 

If we turn to other subjects, we find both 
Murat and Napoleon giving more than 
once frank expression to their views about 
the Pope. Thus on June 20th, 1809, 
Napoleon says :— 

** J’apprends la nouvelle que le Pape nous 
a excommuniés, voila une belle folie. Il a 
attiré par la l’excommunication sur lui- 
méme, c’est un fou qu’il faut enfermer.”’ 

In the present collection of letters, as in 
earlier ones, we find Murat constantly 
begging Napoleon to write to him, and 
either receiving no reply or something 
painfully curt. 

We have quoted enough to show that, 
in spite of details about things now un- 
important, the new letters contain much 
that is interesting; and they are as 
ably edited by M. Paul Le Brethon 
as were the earlier ones. We still have 
long to wait for those papers of 1814 
which are expected to throw new light 


'on the great events of the time. 
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COURNOT'’S REMINISCENCES. 
On the whole, though the bulk of the lite- 
rature on the French Revolution and the 
Restoration period is for ever increasing, 
M. Bottinelli has been well advised in pub- 
lishing Cournot’s ‘Souvenirs.’ The France 
of Louis XVI. and the France of Charles X. 
have passed away, but their fossils have 
been, as it were, reconstructed in such a 
grotesque way and in such distorted atti- 
tudes that we must feel grateful to a writer 
who tries to describe his contemporaries 
with an impartial mind. 

A. Cournot, born in 1801, in the small 
town of Gray, in Franche Comté, spent 


' one ; that the causes which act in physics 
and chemistry can be called laws, but 


that the causes we see at work on the his- 
torical stage cannot be foreseen. He is 
always dwelling on this point, that “a 
certain mixture of necessary laws and of 
accidental or providential events is what 


permits us to use the word history with 


regard both to nature and to mankind.” 


| ment. 


Cournot has been wrongly described as 
a sceptic whose motto in life was agree- 
ment at any cost with all forms of govern- 
The fact that he faithfully served 
three forms of government merely shows 
that he wished to serve his country under 


| any man, convinced as he was that an 


his early years in the midst of a deeply | 


religious family. His eldest aunt, how- 
ever, had sided with the Republican party, 


and thus young Cournot soon learnt to | 


look at the two sides of any question. 
Highly gifted, he entered the famous 
Ecote Normale in 1821; became secretary 
to Marshal Gouvion Saint Cyr in 1823; 
published remarkable articles on higher 
mathematics, which attracted the attention 
of all the learned world in Paris; entered 
the University of France in 1833, thanks 
to Poisson, the great mathematician of 
the time; was Professor at Lyons and 
Grenoble, and then Inspector of Schools ; 
and soon became one of the first, and 
the strongest, figures in the academical 
world under Louis Philippe, Napoleon [I1., 
and the Third Republic. He died in 1877. 
Vacherot called 


him the common-sense | 


philosopher ; indeed, we might say that | 


he was common sense personified. Yet 
we have only to study a few of the por- 
traits he has left of the men he knew, of 
Gouvion Saint Cyr, Laplace, Cousin. and 
Villemain, to recognize that this calm and 
grave ~ Recteur d’Académie,” versed in 
the most difficult sciences, knew how to 
manage words, and, what is more im- 
portant, the hearts of men. 

The rapidity and extreme violence 
with which revolution followed revolu- 
tion in France after the outbreak of 1789 
produced in Cournot a great indifference 
concerning the forms of government, but 
at the same time strengthened his moral 
principles. He never despaired of reason. 
His varied experience and the spectacle of 
public events led him to the discovery of, 
or, if one prefer, to the belief in, the idea 





which is the life of all his philosophical | 


works, viz., that the world is always 
making for order. 

According to him, two forces are ever at 
war with one another in this world—man 


and society ; and in their turn they are | 
controlled by a greater power, to which | 


Cournot gave the name of order. Order 
is Reason in work in nature. Society is 
itself a kind of living being, superior to 
man, and enforcing the decrees of Reason. 


Thus Cournot is a Bergson * avant la | 


lettre,” for, before the modern philo- 
sopher, he broke down the walls of 
determinism by declaring that the moral 
world is quite different from the physical 





Souvenirs (1760-1860). Par A. Cournot. 
Précédés d'une Introduction par E. P. 
Bottinelli. (Hachette, 7fr. 50.) 





ultimate purpose was at work in the 
terrible and obscure forces which were 
overthrowing governments. A_ royalist 
lovally attached to the Bourbons at 
first, he soon saw—with the penetrating 
and unforgiving eye of vouth—that their 
cause was doomed to_ perish. 
forward he walked through life with a 
highly critical yet impartial mind, and, 
since he had not been able to look at 
Charles X. with reverence, he was not 
going to pay any undue respect to Louis 
Philippe or Napoleon IIT. But he always 
managed to be fair to both of them. 

On the “coup d'état” of the famous 
December 2nd his comment is worth 
quoting. He says it was 


““much more difficult indeed than that of 
the 18th Brumaire, was prepared with much 
more wonderful ability. It showed the 
force of a fixed and daring idea, matured 
for a long time, cleverly indicated or dis- 
simulated, as circumstances required, coolly 
waiting for its hour to come, and passing 
into action late enough for the principal 
obstacles to be removed, yet early enough 
to take its enemies unawares. For three 
years it was necessary to suffer patiently 
sarcasm, contempt, insult, to allow one's 
secret thought to appear only at the right 
moment, and at the same time to bend 
oneself to its immediate covering with 
the official cloak of one’s ministers, as if it 
were & mere inconsequence of eccentricity, 
in this way keeping up hope, and lulling fear, 
and observing all the time the line dividing 
the princely from the public personality, 
the small circle of accomplices from the 
Government press. Such historical phe- 
nomena, much rarer than the victories of 


battle-fields, are necessary to the commence- | 


ment or recommencement of events which, 
taken as a whole, escape all prevision, 
because they 
general laws of history as well as of the 
common rules of morality.” 


Here again we have the ever-recurring | 


Leitmotiv of his philosophy: polities will 
never be amenable to the laws of reason, 
since man is governed by instincts and 
sudden passions. Progress can only 
consist in lessening the frequency and 
intensity of political revolutions. 


But one would be mistaken indeed in | 


thinking that Cournot’s ‘Souvenirs’ are 
nothing but moral or philosophical reflec- 
tions. His memoirs are the kind of book 
one finishes at a sitting, so full is it of 
bons mots, anecdotes, and sketches of 
great men. 








Hence- | 


lie outside the domain of the | 


| Correspondance générale de Chateaubriand. 
Publiée, avec Introduction, Indication 
des Sources, Notes, et Tables Doubles, 
par Louis Thomas. Vol. Ill. (Paris, 
Champion, 10fr.) 


THE special interest of this third volume 
of Chateaubriand’s correspondence is to 
be found in the letters addressed to his 
sister, the Comtesse de Marigny. They 
have not been published before, and on 
some unimportant points they throw a 
little further light on the private history 
of this extraordinary man, whose corre- 
spondence, like his books, is full of false 
sentiment. His politics were a mass of 
inconsistencies ; he was no thinker, yet 
he fascinates people by his letters as 
he does by the best parts of his least 
tedious books. The present volume con- 
tains some two hundred letters, all written 
_ between April and November, 1822— 
partly during the time when he was 
ambassador at our Court. Of course, 
when he comes to London in 1822 it is 
natural that he should instantly com- 
| municate with his lady friends to tell 
them how sad he feels when he recalls 
earlier days in England, and how the 


| tears run down his face when he walks 
through Kensington. 
To the Duchesse de Duras he says 


that at Lord Londonderry’s house he has 
been talking for five hours at a stretch 
with the Prime Minister of England, and 
from his own words it is easy to see how 
frightfully bored the Englishman must 
have been. Chateaubriand writes :— 





**Je ne sais quelle impression j'ai faite 
sur Lord L., mais j'ai remarqué de temps en 
temps une sorte de surprise, et je crois quil 
n’était pas habitué & entendre parler ainsi 
mes prédécesseurs. ~ 


This, from such a man, prepares us for 
the remark, “J'ai été content de moi,” 
and for the further statement: ‘* J’at 
rarement manqué de réussir quand je 
lai voulu.”” (Chateaubriand in his letter 
wrote “Lord L.,” and his editor has 
turned the name into * Londonderry ’’—a 
mistake, we suggest, for Lord Liverpool ¢} 
After the death of Richelieu in 1822 
Chateaubriand says of him :— 


Ces gens la ont été aussi méchants qu’ils 
étaient incapables. Leur rage actuelle ne 
vient que de leur amour propre humilié 
et de la preuve acquise que les Royalistes 
| peuvent gouverner et administrer la France 
| tout aussi bien et mieux que les valets de 
Bonaparte.” 


Récamier that if the Royalists fall he will 
quit public life: ‘* Ce sera du moins le 
moyen de ne plus vous quitter”; and he 
reproaches her for not writing oftener. 
On the same day he is crying out to the 
Duchesse de Duras about his jeadache, 
and adds: * Ne dites & personne que je 
souffre. M* de Chateaubriand accourrait 
comme une folle.” While he is writing 


to Madame Récamier to assure her that he 
is devoted to her alone, he is, on the very 
same day, wearying another lady with 
professions of much the same kind. 
The vanity of the man is seen in all his 
letters, and with one further extract we 


In May, 1822, he writes to Madame’ 
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conclude our notice of this handsome and | friends. On April 15th, 1832, things had | 


well-edited volume. It is from a letter 
dated Verona, where he was representing 
h . country at the Congress of November, 
1822 :— 


‘““Voulez-vous savdir ma vie? Je me 
léve & 7 heures et demie, je déjeune & 8 et 
demie avec Hyacinthe; & 10 je m‘habille. 
Mathieu m’envoie chercher, ou je vais chez 
lui parler des affaires ; & midi je rends ou je 
fais quelques visites ; & trois heures, je vais 
me promener seul; & cing, je dine avec mes 
jeunes gens; & neuf je me couche, sil n'y a 
pas congrés chez M. de Metternich.” 


All this is sent to a lady correspondent. 








La Duchesse de Berry et les Monarchies 
Européennes. Par Etienne Dejean. 
7fr. 50. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit & Cie.) 


A RECENT decision of the French Foreign 
Office has enabled M. Etienne Dejean to 
use unpublished diplomatic papers and 


documents preserved in the Archives 
nationales, and to compile a volume 
containing many things which have 


an interest for English readers. The 
daughter of the man who became King 
of the Two Sicilies married the Due de 
Berry in 1816, and, after his assassination 
in 1820, she gave birth to a posthumous 
son, and during the three years with 
which M. Dejean deals, the Duchesse de 
Berry not only tried to effect a rising in 
Brittany, but also did her best to bring 
about a European war in the interest of 
her son. Her intrigues in the years 
1830-33, and her attempts to upset Louis 
Philippe and bring about a restoration of 
the old monarchy, are described by our 
author in detail, with many foot-notes 
which show his authority for his state- 
ments. 

M. Dejean has divided his work into 
three parts.. The first concerns the period 
before the arrival of the Duchess in the 
Vendée ; the second deals with her stay 
in the west of France; while the con- 
cluding chapters describe her capture at 
Nantes, and her imprisonment at Blaye, 
speak of her negotiations with Chateau- 
briand and the futile missions which he 
undertook, and bring us up to December, 
1833. 

The Duchess travelled about the Conti- 
nent with a large suite, and was every- 
where spied upon. She was not always 
a welcome guest, and even her own 
brother, Ferdinand II., showed that he 
would sooner not have received her. 
Talleyrand kept his eye on her and her 
friends in London when she was trying to 
stir up trouble in the Vendée, and his 
letters show how well informed he was 
about all the movements of her set. The 
French Embassy in London had to do its 
own spy-work, and Talleyrand complains 
that our Home Office ‘‘ could never obtain 
Satisfactory results’’: *‘ On ne peut sen 
étonner dans un pays oi la police se fait 
aussi mal.” 

In a chapter on the ‘ Conspiration de 
Massa ’ M. Dejean shows that the Duchess 
was well supplied with money, and tells 
of all the comings and goings of her 


| 
| 


| wrote in his ‘ Pensées’ : 





so far progressed that the Duchess was 
able to write to her leaders in the west of 
France : 





“Je ferai savoir & Nantes, & Angers, & 


Rennes et & Lyon que je suis en France. | 


Préparez-vous pour faire prendre les armes 
aussit6t que vous aurez recu cet avis, et 
comptez que vous le recevrez probablement 
du 2 ou 3 mai prochain. 
ne pouvaient passer, le bruit public vous 
instruirait de mon arrivée, et vous feriez 
prendre Jes armes sans retard.” 


But the Duchess had counted on an 
insurrection in Provence, and when that 
completely failed, it was hardly surprising 
that the Vendée refused to rise. When 
things were at their worst she was obliged 
to wander about disguised as a young 
Vendean 
“sous le nom de Petit Pierre, avec, pour 
tout bagage, un sac composé de quatre 
chemises, de quatre paires de bas et de trois 
mouchoirs de poche, noircissant ses sourcils 
avec du cirage, se teignant les mains avec 
des raisins secs pour leur donner une couleur 
brune et rustique.” 


The whole business was a fiasco, and 
when her secret second marriage with a 
Neapolitan marquis became known, her 
political importance was at an end, and 
the Government set her at liberty. 

There is no index, but the excellent 
Tables of Contents make up to some 
extent for this defect. 








La Formation des Caractéres. Par Dr. Ch. 
Fiessinger. (Paris, Perrin, 3fr. 50.) 
Domination: Essais de 
Critique Impérialiste. Par Ernest Seil- 
liére. ‘‘ Bibliothéque de Philosophie 
Contemporaine.” (Paris, Alean, 2fr. 50.) 


Mysticisme et 


THESE two books, coming from such 
different writers, plainly show which way 
the wind is at present blowing in France. 
Both put in the forefront that mysterious 
power which is more and more engrossing 
the French mind, subconsciousness. The 
aim of both is to counteract Rousseau’s 
influence, and neutralize the action of 
romantic mysticism. 

Dr. Fiessinger looks at the problem 
from the moral point of view of the 
educator. For him‘ l’inconscient ’’ means 
what Pascal called “the heart’’ when he 
* The heart has 
its reasons which reason does not know.” 


Consequently, not content with Dr. 
G. Le Bon’s formula that the aim of 
education is “de faire entrer dans l’in- 
conscient les notions conscientes enregis- 
trées par la mémoire,”’ he insists on those 
obscure, and so far unaccountable, spiritual 
forces which are of such importance to 
a great nation, and which our present 
system of education neglects too much. 


Si les courriers | 





Unfortunately, Dr. Fiessinger’s book 
does not come up to our expectations. 
It is much too chatty for one thing, and 


would be greatly improved by con- 
densation; nor do we think that the 


materials which he finds in literature 
have been skilfully worked up. It is only 
en passant that he speaks of the value 
of example, as well as of certain American 
methods. 


Far more important is M. Seilliére’s 
book, which, under the high-sounding title 
of ‘ Mysticisme et Domination,’ hides a 
series of essays on some modern French 
books. M. Seilliére has been struck by 
the fact that not a few fashionable or 
popular writers in France write up to a 
system; they wish to theorize about 
society before being—what they ought 
to be—poets or writers; and above all, 
at the present time, they are at infinite 
pains to speculate about subconsciousness 
and its ill-defined and shadowy empire. 
whilst preaching a new gospel in French 
literature, the gist of which is to be 
brave and human and manly and French. 
In this way Mysticism falls in with 
Domination, which would not seem to be 
its natural companion. 

M. Seilliére reviews and criticizes with 
a facile pen such books as those of MM, 
Gobineau, Chevrillon, André Beaunier, 
Foemina, Paul Adam, Henri Lichten- 
berger, Anatole France, Romain Rolland, 
H. Delacroix, and William James; and 
our list, though sufficiently varied, is by 
no means exhaustive. 

Though the author is convinced that 
mysticism—or at least a certain kind of 
mysticism—is a marvellous tonic for his 
countrymen, as it increases their strength 
and enlarges their soul, he cannot but be 
rather vague at times when writing on 
such different personalities as, for in- 
stance, André Beaunier and Romain 
Rolland. M. Rolland still believes in 
Reason, in the eighteenth-century sense 
of the word. M. André Beaunier is a 
disciple of Pascal as well as Schopenhauer, 
and would burn the goddess of Reason with 
the utmost pleasure. 

We cannot, however, reproach M. 
Seilliére with being enigmatic about 
subconsciousness, for at present there are 
three explanations at least of the extra- 
ordinary phenomena grouped under that 
heading. ; 

According to him—if we are not mis- 
taken—imperialism, like everything that is 
great and makes for greatness, is a direct 
product of mysticism, of the union of the 
soul with God (a necessary union, if one 
wishes to succeed in life); and here he 
does not seem to us to be far from M 
Boutroux, who holds it very reasonable 
to think that the Divine acts on the 
phenomena of this world through the 


| subconscious self. 


He would say, after R. L. Stevenson, that | 


language is but a poor bull’s-eye lantern 
wherewith to show off the vast cathedral 
of the world. Our erudition is nothing 
but cramming; our so-called omniscience 
is nothing but bibliomania. 


In any case such a book, depicting 
faithfully as it does the latest tendencies 
in modern France, ought to be found on 
the bookshelves of all who are interested 
in French literature, whatever their 
opinions may be on subconsciousness and 
imperialism. 
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G yrndance de Voltaire (1726-9). 
/ Publiée par Lucfen Foulet. (Hachette 
& Cie., 10fr.) 


LM. Lucren Fovutet, who is—or was till 
recently—Professor of French Literature 
in California University, has long been 
known as an ardent Voltairean, and has 
now issued the result of his researches in 
this scholarly edition of Voltaire’s corre- 
spondence during the three years after his 
release from the Bastille, the main part of 
which he spent in England. It was in 
1908 that we reviewed in T'he Atheneum 
the late Prof. Churton Collins’s work 
on * Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau 
in England.’ This was the final shape of 
his essay on ‘ Voltaire in England,’ which 
originally appeared in The Cornhill Maga- 
zine in 1882, and was reissued in a volume 
in 1886. This volume gave M. Foulet, 
as he acknowledges, his first stimulus to 
undertake the study he has now com- 
pleted. Since then M. Gustave Lanson has 
published what may be regarded as the 
definitive edition of Voltaire’s * Lettres 
Philosophiques’ (2 vols., 1906), while 
Mr. Archibald Ballantyne in England, 
and MM. Clogenson, Beuchot, Desnoires- 
terres, Moland, and Bengescu in France, 
have at one time or another contributed 
to throw light upon what was a somewhat 
obscure period of Voltaire’s life. 

The Atheneum helped early in the day by 
first publishing on August 6th, 1892, 
the most interesting letter in M. Foulet’s 
collection, which has also appeared in 
Churton Collins's last volume. To 
its remarkable literary history M. 
Foulet has devoted 10 pages of his 
Introduction and 14 pages in the text, 
occupied by the letter itself, its transla- 
tion into French, and editorial comments. 
There seems good reason to accept his 
well supported conjecture that this letter 
was originally written to Thieriot on 
October 26th, 1726, and was sent back 
to England at Voltaire’s request for the 
purpose of being shown to Pope, with 
Voltaire’s eulogy of the author of ‘ The 
Rape of the Lock’ as “the best poet of 
England, and at present of all the world.” 

M. Foulet’s suggestion is that the letter 
was handed by Thieriot to Bishop Atter- 
bury, who had been exiled in 1723, and 
had made Voltaire’s acquaintance in 
Paris before he was lodged in the Bastille. 
Morice, Atterbury’s son-in-law, writes 
to the latter on March 5th, 1727 :— 

“The gentleman by whom you sent over 

your ring delivered that and your letters 
to me. ne of them containing extracts of 
a letter of Voltaire’s has (I mean the ex- 
tracts) been shown to our Twickenham 
friend, who could not but be pleased with 
them, as he was at the manner of their 
being sent.’”’-—‘ The Miscellaneous Works of 
Bishop Atterbury,’ London, 1790. 
If M. Foulet’s conjecture is right, it would 
look as if the letter was sent over intact 
or in the form in which it still exists in 
the possession of Mr. A. Forbes Sieveking, 
who was responsible for its original publi- 
cation in 1892. 

Amongst Pope’s papers it no doubt 
passed to Warburton, who quoted from 
it in the 1751 edition of the works of Pope, 





but the first few words of the quotation 
no longer form part of the MS. letter. 
Moreover, this letter contains what M. 
Foulet calls “‘le plus chaleureux éloge 
de Angleterre qui soit jamais tombé de 
la plume d’un Frangais.” 

These English letters show conclusively 
what a remarkable knowledge not only of 
our language, but also of our innermost life, 
Voltaire had acquired during his residence 
amongst us. In another letter (p. 138) 
he assures a correspondent :— 

** Reason is free here, and walks her own 
way. Hypochondriacs especially are wel- 
come. No manner of living appears strange. 
We have men who walk six miles a day for 
their health, feed upon ‘roots, never taste 
flesh, wear a coat in winter thinner than 
your ladies do in the hottest days: all that 
is accounted a particular reason, but taxed 
with folly by nobody.” 

Voltaire’s chief reason for writing to 
Thieriot in English was ** not to be under- 
stood by many over-curious people.” M. 
Foulet is of opinion that most of Voltaire’s 
letters to Thieriot have now been published. 

M. Foulet’s treatment of his material is 
scientific and thorough. As he says in his 
Introduction :— 

“What forms the interest of this period 
is that it is for Voltaire a period of transi- 
tion. He discovers England and the Eng- 
lish language, he reads, observes, admires, 
and criticizes, he learns and unlearns, he 
develops what he has an instinct for, he 
compares, notes, and collects materials.” 
But he truly admits that we must not 
expect from these letters the great 
interest of the ‘ Lettres Philosophiques’ 
of 1734. Voltaire is so far only the 
author of the ‘ Henriade. Of the 
letters which we find collected here 
only one is strictly inédite, although 
several had previously been published in 
an incomplete state. M. Foulet has 
used every endeavour to see the original 
letters, and to give the minutest variations 
of spelling or of contemporary or later 
corrections. His notes contain a mass of 
curious and detailed information as to 
the persons or things mentioned in the 
letters, which the editor must have 
collected with infinite patience. 

The latter part of the volume is taken 
up with Appendixes on ‘The Quarrel 
of Voltaire with Rohan-Chabot’; * The | 
Pensions of Voltaire,’ still obscure in spite | 
of the researches of Nicolardot and 
Desnoiresterres ; and ‘Swift and Desfon- 
taines,’ the traitorous translator of *‘ Gul- | 
liver’s Travels.’ Two letters in French were 
exchanged between the last-mentioned 
pair, and are preserved in the British 
Museum. M. Foulet conjectures that Swift 
was probably assisted in the composition of | 
his perfect French, though not in his biting | 
irony, by Voltaire and Bolingbroke. Ap-— 
pendix V. is on ‘ Thieriot and Atterbury.’ | 
Appendix VI. discusses the accusation by | 
Owen Ruffhead in his ‘ Life of Pope ’ that | 
Voltaire was a spy in the service of King | 
George, and shows its extreme impro- | 
bability. Others are on ‘The Date of | 
Voltaire’s Return to France,’ ‘ Voltaire 
before the Judge Consuls,’ ‘ What Works | 
did Voltaire bring back to Paris?’ and 
finally ‘Letters Lost and to be Re- | 
discovered.’ 
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Recherches sur les Sources Latines des 
Contes et Romans Courtois du moyen age. 
Par Edmond Faral. (Paris, Champion 
& Cie., 10 fr.) 


In this volume M. Faral brings together 
in a more complete form a number of 
papers on twelfth-century French romances 
which have appeared during the last few 
years in specialist periodicals, and at- 
tracted considerable attention, adding to 
them an essay in which he develops the 
theory underlying his work. This is, to 
put it shortly, that we must consider the 
literary production of the twelfth century 
as a whole ; that it is a mistake to devote 
all our attention to the French or Anglo- 
Norman works, and to pass over the Latin 
literature of the time, in which the culture 
of the age finds its fullest expression, 
and from which the romance literature 
derives much of its matter. We must 
abandon the current classification of 
the roman courtois into romans antiques, 
such as ‘ Alexandre,’ ‘ Thébes,’ © Eneas,’ 
‘Troie’; bretons, as ‘ Tristan,’ * Erec,’ 
‘Lancelot,’ *‘ Yvain,’ ‘ Perceval’; gréco- 
byzantins, * Eracle,’ ‘ Cligés,’ * Floire et 
Blanchefloir’; and d’aventure, as © Ile et 
Galeron,’ ‘ Guillaume de Dole,’ &c.; and 
consider the romances as one body, arrang- 
ing them in chronological order, and 
studying their relations to each other. 
From this point of view, in the light of 
the classical culture of the day, M. Faral 
finds no difficulty in proving that the 
twelfth-century French romance form, and 
much of its matter, is taken from Latin 
models. 


The existence of a classical Renaissance 
in the twelfth century is, of course, well 
known to every scholar. Such works as 
those of John of Salisbury postulate a wide 
public of similar tastes, if of less learning, 
and we need not wait for M. Faral’s 
promised study of lesser writers of the 
period to agree with him in this part of his 
thesis, since it can do little more than 
illustrate and throw new light on already 
ascertained conditions, interesting and 
thorough as it is sure to be. Nor can we 
object to the sacrifice of a system of 
classification by* sources which is illogical 


| and may be misleading, since the position 


of any romance in the system may depend 
on the choice of what is to be considered 
the main element of the story. 


The chronological order of the romances 
is a different thing, and the acceptance 
of M. Faral’s scheme will upset many 
cherished theories. ‘Thébes’ is un- 
doubtedly the oldest (c. 1150) of the 
romans antiques, and indeed of all the 
existing romances. But we have been 
accustomed to postulate the existence of 
lost Arthurian romances, mainly on the 
evidence of M. Rajna as to the common 
use of names from these romances in 
Italy in early times. We suspect that this 
evidence has been more often alleged than 


}examined by writers on the subject. 


M. Faral has examined it, and finds that 
it reduces itself, for the twelfth century, 
to an Artusius in 1114, a Galvano in 1136, 
a’ Seldina (who may be Iseult) in 1180 
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and the sculptures on the north porch of 
Modena Cathedral, c. 1200. The identity 
of Galvano with Gawain is a very open 
question, phonologically, and no argument 
can be safely founded on so insecure a 
basis. We know, indeed, that the story 
of Lancelot must have been fairly well 
known by 1170, since the whole point of 
the ‘ Chevalier de la Charette,’ the earliest 
preserved Lancelot romance, depends on 
the fact that the reader knows the identity 
of its hero all through, while it is only 
revealed to the actors in the story at its 
end ; but we have no ground for assuming 
so early a date for the story as before 
1150. If we put on one side the presump- 
tion of these early forms, the question of 
the origin of the romance form becomes 
one of purely literary criticism, and here 
it is indubitable that the earliest romances 
and fables in verse are imitated both in 
form and matter from classical models, 
and that their successors have been deeply 
influenced by them. This filiation is 
indeed admitted ; M. Faral has only given 
more detailed proof of it, and it extends 
not only to details, but also to the essential 
constituents of the roman courtois: the 
development of the story, the conception 
of the subject, the methods of description, 
the use of the marvellous, the theory of 
love—all derive from the roman antique, 
however great the modification they 
receive from Chrétien de Troyes and his 
school. 


M. Faral’s book consists of a series of 
studies, the first connected with the in- 
fluence of Ovid on ‘ Piramus et Tisbé’ 
and its group of derived tales, on ‘ Thébes,’ 
and on ‘ Eneas’; the second treats of 
various documents dealing with the con- 
ception of love and the ‘ Débats du Clere 
et du Chevalier’ in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; the third is a well- 
considered study of the source of the 
marvellous in the twelfth-century romance, 
the whole closing by a short essay which 
resumes the author’s views on the origins 
of the roman courtois. The volume in- 
cludes the text of two Latin poems on 
Pyramus, and of the ‘ Jugement d’Amour ’ 
in two forms, one of them Franco-Italian. 


There can be no doubt that M. Faral is 
working on the right lines, and that 
questions of literary history must, in the 
long run, be settled by literary methods. 
Philology and its kindred sciences furnish 
us with a control not to be neglected, it 
is true, but they are servants, not masters, 
in the house of romance. It is evident 
that the author’s argument is by no means 
complete, and that certain difficulties 
in the way of accepting the ‘ Thébes’ 
as absolutely the first of the romans 
courtois continue to exist. But he has 
given a most valuable impetus to romance 
study in a new direction, and it is to be 
hoped that his promised work on the 
classical influences on popular Latin 
literature in the twelfth century will con- 
tinue the work. 














| study of the literary relations between | 
‘Spenser and Desportes. 


Traduits en 
(Paris, 


Amoretti d’ Edmund Spenser. 
Sonnets par Fernand Henry. 
E. Guilmoto, 5fr.) 


It is only fitting that the ‘ Amoretti’ of | 
Spenser, who, especially in his earlier 
poems, owed so much to Marot and Du 
Bellay, should be translated into the | 
language which renders them accessible 
to the “simples lettrés”’ of France. It 
is a difficult task to attempt, and one 
which, as M. Henry suggests, has been 
ignored by other translators, owing pos- 
sibly to the comparative obscurities of 
Spenser’s language. In this case, how- 
ever, various archaic words have been 
dealt with in the notes to the sonnets, and 
explained for the most part in English ; 
difficulties of phrase are also noted and 
discussed in French, and M. Henry has 
once to allow that “la pensée de Spenser 
est claire, mais elle est exprimée d'une | 
maniére assez obscure.” 

A further question which all trans- | 
lators must encounter—that of metrical | 
form —has been carefully considered, 
and although in his rendering of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets M. Henry decided to | 
reject the English for the Italian form, | 
he has here thought it wiser not to deviate | 
from the Spenserian style. 

M. Henry is well aware of the merits 
and defects of his original, and he there- 
fore approaches his task with a very 
sympathetic intelligence, while his know- 
ledge of English is admirable. The grace 
and restraint of a form of verse closely 
allied to French poetry lose nothing—as 
far as it is true to say this of any transla- 
tion—in his poetic and ingenious versions. 
Although Spenser is, perhaps, at his 
easiest in the ‘ Amoretti,’ the very sim- 
plicity and flexibility of his beautiful 
language may well prove a stumbling- 
block to the unwary translator; but 
M. Henry is, as a rule, singularly happy 
in his phrases. For instance, his version 
of Spenser’s seventieth sonnet, on Spring— 
Printemps, jeune héraut du grand Roi quest 

?Amour, 
Sur le pourpoint de qui, brillamment déployées, 
Se voient toutes les fleurs qui s’ouvrent chaque 
En dean mosaique avec art disposées— 
loses none of the original simplicity of the 
conceit :— 
Fresh Spring, the herald of loves mighty king, 
In whose cote armour richly are displayd 
All sorts of flowres, the which on earth do spring, 
In goodly colours gloriously arrayd. 
It possesses also the further merit of a 
close adherence to the original, without 
a lapse into the merely literal. In each 
case the English original is printed below 
the French version. 

The book also contains a short Life of 
Spenser, and a few remarks on the history 
of the sonnet in English literature of the 
sixteenth century. M. Henry points out 
that the period of thirty years during 
which English poetry was at a woefully 
low ebb was in France-the time of poetic 
plenty—the period of the Pléiade. He 
touches also on the question of the Eliza- 
bethan borrowings from the French, and 
on this point he has made a special | 


| 
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Zot 'OU) 
| Littérature Bemapncigl Par James_ Hy: § ‘ \ 
maurice - Kelly. Ges s, des Lit- 
tératures.”” 5 fr. dolin &LIQVOONM 
Ir is curious how fow Sfepish ee e 
achieved anything like int al fame. at 


The average Englishman who 4 Id éasily 
name a dozen notable French authors 
would probably know only one Spanish 
work— Don Quixote.’ 

The reason for this lies in the develop- 
ment of Spain itself. Emerging from the 
Medizval period, she entered at the 
Renaissance into a career pregnant with 
promise. The discovery of America 
brought her untold riches, and for 150 
vears she was the supreme nation. Then 
her successful course was checked by the 
defeat of the ‘‘ Invincible Armada,’ and 
she never recovered from that reverse. 
She seemed to settle in the slough of 
despond which even at the present day 


| she has not entirely left behind. 


Her language has, however, regained 


| something of its former importance on 
| account of the rise of her rebel children, 


the South American republics, and to-day 
a book on Spanish literature is an event 
of more than academic interest. 

This work, originally published in 1898 
in the well-known series entitled ‘ Short 
Histories of Literatures of the World,’ 
at once met with the success it deserved. 
In 1901 it was translated into Spanish— 
this in itself no mean compliment—and in 
1904 it was translated into French. It 
has been adopted by many Universities 
as the standard textbook on the subject. 

The French edition having been ex- 
hausted, the author undertook the writing 
of this issue himself. The changes are so 
profound as almost to qualify it as a new 
book. 

The chronological order is followed 
more closely than before. This is satis- 
factory, for although the treatment by 
* schools ’’ and “‘ movements ”’ sometimes 
leads to better appreciation of the forces 
at work, it always tends to confusion and 
repetition. 

It is, of course, only Castilian literature 
that is treated, and none but authors 
domiciled in Spain are dealt with, many 
of the modern South American writers 
being thus excluded. The earlier parts of 
the book have been enlarged, and might 
with advantage, have been further ex- 
tended by the inclusion of extracts. 

The sections on the period when Spain 
was at its zenith (Charles I., Philip IL., 
and Philip III.) are very full, and in 
particular the part relating to Cervantes 
has been emended in the light of recent 
research. 

Naturally enough, many writers are 
only touched on, but no author of any 
pretensions is left unmentioned. We 
should have been interested to examine 
the Bibliography, which, the author says, 
has grown to such an extent as to justify 
@ separate cover. In the earlier edition 
it formed an’ ' appendix to the history. 
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Theology. 


Analecta Bollandiana, edited by Francis | 
van Ortroy and others, Vol. XXXITI., | 
15fr. yearly. 

Brussels, 22, Boulevard Saint-Michel ; | 
Paris, Picard | 


The first article in this volume of general | 
interest to English readers is a Latin poem | 
in honour of St. Edmund Rich, written at | 
Pontigny, and cons some new details | 
of the miracles which followed his death. 
A Life of St. Wulfhilde by Goscelin of Canter- 


| 
CLASSIFIED NOTICES. | 
| 
| 


College, Dublin, which once formed part of 
the Cottonian Library. St. Wulfhilde was an 
abbess of Barking at the close of the tenth 
century. Father Van de Vorst has two 
articles on St. Theodore Studites—in one 
of them he publishes the Greek account of 
his translation, in the second he studies his 
relations with Rome; while in another article 
Father de Cavalieri describes an ancient 
miniature of the saint. Father Delehaye 
writes on the cult of the Quattuor Coronati 
at Kome, publishes the Greek text of the 
life of St. Daniel Stylites, and examines its 
sources. Father Peeters gives a Latin 
translation of the life of St. Hilarion of 
Iberia (875) from a Georgian MS. Father | 
Laurand contributes a note on the cursus | 
in the Dominican hagiographies, and Father | 
van Ortroy one on St. Ignatius Loyola and ! 
Father Oliver Mannaerts. An ancient Welsh 
martyrology which is printed from a Bedell | 
MS. in Trinity College, Dublin, by Father 
Delehaye was shortly noticed by Henry 
Bradshaw, and is well known to palxo- 
graphers. A catalogue is given of the Latin 
MSS. of hagiographical interest in the 
University of Wiirzburg, most of them from 
local convents or the cathedral libraries. 
The volume contains the usual addenda and 
corrigenda to the AbbéChevalier’s ‘ Reper- 
torium hymnologicum.’ There are a number 
of specialist reviews of books, the one of 
most general interest being a spirited censure 
of Dr. Frazer’s use of a quotation from the 
* De Natura Deorum’ in ‘ The Golden Bough.’ 





Lt’ HUMANITE, 


Benamozegh (Elie), Israi. er 
12fr. Paris, Leroux 


This book, published nine years after the 
death of its author, Rabbi-Preacher at Leg- 
horn, is a monument of industry and erudi- 
tion, and will stand as one of the most 
important latter-day contributions to the 
literature of the Jewish race. 


The object of the book, which falls into 
three divisions, God, Man, and Law, is 
stated with passionate eloquence in a 
lengthy Introduction. It is to prove to all 
the nations of the world the universality of 
the Jewish religion; that in its tradition, 
law, and hierarchy—and there alone—are 
vested all authority and inspiration from 
on high. The author reminds his readers— | 
and it would appear from the history of | 
Christanity as though this reminder were 
apt—that Jesus was a Jew, and that Hibs | 
teachings were for the most part founded on 
Jewish writings. At the same time, the 
question may well be. raised whether the 
whole import of the Gospel’s message lay 
not in this—to sweep away the traditions of 
precedence and vested authority, recognizing 
in no one people or nation a divinely ap- 
pointed succession, while declaring the true 
universality of the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of Man. 














Fiel (P.) et Serriére (A.), AposToLaT D’UN 
Prittre Lorrain: Gustave III. et la 
Rentrée du Catholicisme en Suéde, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

This traces the activities of Osler, an 
apostolic vicar, who in 1783 was sent to 

Sweden on a missionary journey. His 

vigorous propaganda was cut short by his 

failure to secure support from France after 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 


Poetry. 


Grammont (Maurice), Le Vers FRANgAIs. 
Paris, Champion 
This is the second edition of a work which 
first appeared in 1904. At that time its 
great importance was masked by the adop- 
tion of a “revised” spelling, which dis- 
inclined many of those who would have been 
deeply interested in its subject to take the 
trouble of reading it. The author has now 
issued it in ordinary spelling, and has added 


| to it several new chapters, besides thoroughly 


revising the old text. As we have it now, 
the book is a complete examination of the 
construction of French poetry and of the 
methods by which the end in view entertained 
by the author is reached. It is a book 
which will attract every reader of French 
poetry, but quite apart from this it has a 
number of special features which should make 
it of value to foreigners. <A large section is 
devoted to the harmony of the vowels in 
the verse, and this is accompanied by a 
careful analysis of the real sounds uttered 
by a skilled reciter of French poetry. An- 
other novel examination is that of the 
relative times taken in uttering the various 
syllables of a line, the standard being 
one-hundredth of a second. Thus the line 
Absorbe dans son sort le sort du genre humaine 
is given as 19, 70, 17, 21, 27, 94, 37, 98, 26, 
37. 13, 93—the 17 representing the mute e. 
Another set of figures gives the relative 
intensity of the syllables, in this case 4, 
16, 3, 6, 8, 18, 8, 25, 3,°4, 4, 10. There 
are in this chapter a number of striking 
observations on the effect of emphasis on 
quantity—a short vowel may take up the 
longest time in enunciation. The book 
contains incidentally a good deal of criticism, 
mainly unfavourable to the decadents and 
vers libristes.’”’ There are good Indexes. 
The greater part of the illustrative quota- 
tions are taken from Heredia, Victor Hugo, 
La Fontaine, Musset, Lamartine, and 
Leconte de Lisle. The book is a worthy 


“es 


successor of Quicherat, Banville, Bere de 
Fouquiéres, and Tobler. 
Guilbeaux (Henri), ANTHOLOGIE DES 


LyRIQUES ALLEMANDS CONTEMPORAINS 
DEPUIS NIETZSCHE, Préface par Emile 
Verhaeren, 5fr. Paris, Figuiére 
This handsome volume forms part of a 
series, “‘ Les Grandes Anthologies,”? published 
under the editorship of M. Alexandre 
Mercereau. It consists of a short study of 
modern German lyricism and an anthology 
of each man’s work, with short notices of 
his life and books. The great influences 
which have produced this school are Verlaine 
and Baudelaire, Whitman and Verhaeren. 
The translations are sometimes in “ vers 
libre,” sometimes in rhythmical prose, and 
give as good an impression of the originals 
as could be expected in the case of such dis- 
similar languages. The poets from whose 
works selections are made range from Detlev 
von Liliencron and Richard Dehmel to 
Stefan Zweig and Franz Werfel. Their 
subjects are as various as modern life, of 
which many of them essay the interpreta- 
tion. The book will be of value, not only 
to the French public for which it is designed, 
but also to many English readers whose 





opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the main currents of modern German poetry 
are limited. 


Paulhan (Jean), Les Hain-TeENyY MERINAS - 
Poéstes PoPULAIRES MALGACHES, 7fr.50. 
Paris, Geuthner 
This book consists of a lengthy introduc- 
tion to the native songs of Madagascar, 
with numerous specimens and translations 
of the various types. The songs are short, 
and exhibit strictness of form, a profusion of 
proverb and metaphor, and a tendency to 
repeat a line with slight changes. 


Pbilosopby. 


Bonnier (Charles), MonoGrRaPHIE DU MEN- 
SONGE, Essai sur la Casuistique. 
Liverpool, Lyceum Press. 
M. Bonnier begins by drawing a distinc- 
tion between the ‘“‘mentant”’ and _ the 
‘““menteur,” the difference being that the 
former finds it unnecessary to create or 
even to await the opportunities for the dis- 
play of his characteristic. It is with the 
‘*mentant’”’ that this essay deals. The 
body of the monograph maintains his omni- 
presence, the conclusion upholds his inevit- 
ability. 
history and Biography. 
Barber (Frédéric), AU Service pes Rois er 
DE LA RkvOLUTION, “ Suisses hors de 
Suisse,” 5fr. Paris, Perrin 
The Swiss whose biographies are included 
in this volume are Marc Keverdil, the 
librarian to Stanislaus Augustus, last King 
of Poland; Ferdinand Christin, a Royalist 
agent during the Revolution and a friend 
of Madame de Staél; and Jean-Gaspard 
Schweizer, an agent of the Committee of 
Public Safety. 
Bontoux (G.), Louris VEUILLOT ET LES 
MAUVAIS MAITRES DE SON TEMPS, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Perrin 
Louis Veuillot was the most orthodox of 
Ultramontanes, with a flair for liberalism 
and heresy that was wasted upon the nine- 
teenth century. During his long journalistic 
career, especially during his editorship of 
L’ Univers, he broke lances against most 
of the famous Frenchmen of his time, and 
displayed a virulence and power of invective 
that recall the more spacious and outspoken 
days of Martin Marprelate. Now M. G. 
Bontoux has collected a selection from his 
polemics against ‘“‘les mauvais maitres ”’ 
of his age. They are certainly a stout 
body of adversaries, including as they do 
Victor Hugo, Musset, Heine, George Sand, 
and Sainte-Beuve, and at least they witness 
to Veuillot’s intrepidity. On the whole, how- 
ever, he hardly seems to have come victorious 
from any one of these encounters. Perhaps 
his courage was greater than his prudence, 
and he was prone to charges of too sweeping 
a kind. For instance, to convict Hugo of 
pride, hatred, anarchical leanings, obscenity, 
and blasphemy, or Sainte-Beuve of lubricity 
and impiety, was a considerable undertaking. 
None of the passages from Veuillot’s writings 
cited by M. Bontoux Jeads us to think it 
was a successful one. There is a great 
ew of personality and temper, but very 
little production of evidence. The same 
holds true of Veuillot’s other diatribes. 
Their sound and fury are prodigious ; 
their significance remarkably small. They 
are interesting only as revealing the mind 
of a French reactionary of the mid-nine- 
teenth century. M. Bontoux has shown 
zeal, care, and knowledge in his work of 
compilation, but he has to remember that 
to most educated Frenchmen Hugo, Musset, 
and Sainte-Beuve are familiars, while Louis 
Veuillot is little more than a name. “ Speak 
as they will, what does the mountain care ? ” 
we are tempted to ask as we turn these 
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pages of forgotten controversy, and remember 

how time and the trend of thought have 

settled the questions they debate. 

Boulé (Alphonse), CaTHERINE DE Mé&DIcIS 
ET Couieny, 3fr. Paris, Champion 

A brief study of the duel between Cathe- 
rine de Médicis and Coligny, which began 

with her accession to the regency in 1560, 

and ended with his assassination and the 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. 

Cahen (Léon), Les QUERELLES RELIGIEUSES 
ET PARLEMENTAIRES sous Louis XV.., 
**T/Histoire par les Contemporains,”’ 
2fr. Hachette 

The events which are described in this 
volume, mainly by extracts from contem- 
porary writers, begin with the publication 
of the “‘ Unigenitus ’’ Bull in 1713, and con- 
tinue to the suppression of the Jesuit Order 
in 1764, and of the provincial ‘* Parlements ”’ 
during the next few years. Dr. Cahen 
describes the privileges and constitutions of 
the ecclesiastical and State bodies in question 
in some detail, and then allows his authorities 
to tell the story in their own words. 

Cartier (Vital), UN M&connu: LE GénreRaL 
Trocuv, 1815-96, dfr. Paris, Perrin 

M. Cartier explains the circumstances 
which led General Trochu (Governor of 

Paris during the siege of 1871) to resign 

from the army, and eulogizes his life and 

character. 


Clemenceau (G.), Dans LES CHAMPS DU 
Povuvorr, 3fr. 50. Paris, Payot 
Formerly, that an historian should confine 
himself to what was important was the 
supreme rule. But “‘nous avons changé 
tout cela.” Nowadays we think that the 
most minute fact, the most ephemeral 
thought, should be noted down, following the 
supposition that an article written, let us 
say at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy, 
would be of more value to us than a chapter 
of Sallust. 

Acting on this principle, M. Clemenceau 
has given us in book-form a series of leading 
articles which appeared in a French news- 
paper from May 6th to July 13th of the 
past year. In his interesting Preface he 
asks us: ‘‘ Who is in a better position to 
describe events [we translate freely] than 
the journalist, so long as he is clear-sighted 
and disinterested ? ” 

But we may ask in our turn: Is M. 
Clemenceau as disinterested as he believes 
himself to be? We, unfortunately, know 
that there is no love lost between him and 
M. Poincaré ; and when he calls the Presi- 
dent of the French Republic ‘riche intelli- 
gence, mais pauvre coeur,” such a sentence 
seems to savour too much of the partisan. 
Indeed, is not the greater part of this book 
a protest against the Poincaré election ? 

There is something moving, however, in 
the sight of an old gladiator determined 





to die game, though beaten in the political | 


arena. . 

Daniélou (Charles), Erupes ConTEMPO- 
RAINES, Premiére Série, 3fr. 50. 

Paris, Figuiére 

The author, a Breton deputy belonging 

to the Centre party, has collected a number 
of addresses, speeches in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and articles, grouped under such 
heads as Regionalism, the Separation of 
Church and State, Foreign Affairs, and the 
present Disorder in the Navy. Those 
interested in French affairs will find in this 
volume a good presentation of the attitude 
of the educated Breton in religion and 
polities. 

Force (Duc de la), Lauzun, UN CoURTISAN 
pu GrRanp Ro1, *‘ Figures du Passé,”’ 
7fr. 50. Hachette 

The life of Lauzun would seem a romance, 
if its events had only been more probable; 





to have been passed not in adventures, but | 
in dreams, good' or bad, provided that one | 
could dream as he lived. This is the verdict 
of La Bruyére on the career of Antonin- 
Nompar de Caumont, Duc de Lauzun, | 
Knight of the Garter, the promised husband | 
of La Grande Mademoiselle, and it is fully 
justified by the story of his life, now told | 
at length for the first time by a member 
of his family, the Due de la Force. His 
adventures are as incredible as those of a 
hero of Dumas; he had all the Gascon 
astuteness ‘and bravery of D’Artagnan with 
the high courage of Athos, and the simple 
recital of his story reduces ‘The Three 
Musketeers’ and ‘Twenty Years After’ to 
commonplace. The author has spared no 
pains to make his book as complete as pos- 
sible, and, like the other volumes of this 
series, it contains an ample bibliography 
of manuscript and printed authorities for 
each chapter, and is well illustrated. by por- 
traits and views. The chapters on Lauzun’s 
part in the Revolution of 1688 and the 
subsequent campaign in Ireland, ending 
with the Battle of the Boyne and the raising 
of the Siege of Limerick, will have a special 
interest for the English reader. All the 
causes of James II.’s unpopularity, except 
the religious ones, are neglected, but other- 
wise the tale of tire escape of Mary of Modena 
is well told, and there is a very fair account 
of the Irish campaign of 1690 as seen from 
the French side. 





Garneau (Francois-Xavier), Hisrorre pu 
CanaDa, Cinquiéme Edition, revue, 
annotée et publiée, avee une Introduc- 
tion et des Appendices, par son petit- 
fils, Hector Garneau, Tome I., 10fr. 

Paris, Alean 
This new edition is the first work published 
under the auspices of the Comité France- 

Amérique, which has for its objects the 

spread of knowledge of North American 

history in France. M. Hanotaux. who is 

President of the Comité, contributes a 

Preface in which he lays stress on the close 

racial connexion between France and Canada. 

The work will be completed in another 

volume. 


Granger (Ernest), Petrire Historre Unt- 
VERSELLE, 2fr. Paris, Hachette 
This extremely brief introduction wisely 
concerns itself with great movements rather 
than men. The booklet is more vividly 
written than might be expected of a mere 
summary. 


Hallays (André), Parts, 5fr. Paris, Perrin 

M. Hallays has already written a good 
many books in the series which he calls 
‘* En Flanant,” and he now does for Paris 
what he previously did for such places as 
Maintenon, Senlis, Soissons, and Chantilly 





in the pleasant volume which was entitled 
‘Autour de Paris.’ There is a_ literary | 
flavour about most of the present pages, and | 
at Auteuil, for instance, we are concerned | 
chiefly with Moliére. About him and his 
house there we find interesting details, as 
there are about Racine, who once lived at 
Auteuil, and about Boileau, who spent 
much time there with him. Other essays 
deal with Voltaire and Victor Hugo and 
their homes. There are also articles on | 
Passy, Bagatelle, and other spots in or near | 
Paris, while one on Madame Talleyrand 
is sure of readers. This well-illustrated 
volume would add to the interest of a leisurely 
stay in Paris. We wonder, for instance, how‘ 
many of all the people who visit Paris know 
that the house where Scarron lived from 
1654 to 1660 is still intact, and know where 
to find it. 





Madelin (Louis), FRaANcE ET Rome, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
This is not, as might be imagined, a 
treatise on the relations of the Third Re- 
public and the Vatican since the rupture of 
the Concordat. It is a collection of his- 
torical essays and studies, written with all 
the learning and research which characterize 
M. Madelin’s previous work, and have won 
for him three of the highest prizes offered 
by the Académie. His other books have 
related chiefly to the Revolution and the 
First Empire. In this volume’ he carries 
his inquiries much further back, and gives 


| the results of his researches in the Vatican 


Library and at the Barberini Palace. 

The first essay deals with the curious. 
incidents connected with the Pragmatic 
Sanctions of 1432, when the French Church 
was for a time separated from the See 
of Rome. The second, which includes 
some vivid description of Renaissance Italy, 
describes the Concordat of 1516 when 
Francis I. put an end to the conflict. 

To this is added a most interesting study 
of the journal of a Frenchman who resided 
in Rome from 1509 to 1540, including the 
crisis of the Reformation. Then follows an 
important essay on the Gallican declaration of 
1682 and the religious policy of Louis XIV. 
In the two final chapters M. Madelin comes 
back to his own period, one of them 
dealing with the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, and the other with the origins of the 
Concordat of 1801. 


Marcel (Chanoine), Le Frere DE DIDEROT * 
DipreR-PreRRE DipErot, 3fr. 
Paris, Champion 

In his introduction to the Life of Didier- 
Pierre Diderot, Canon Marcel gives three 
reasons for the obscurity of his hero: the 
greater fame of Denis his brother, his own 
natural self-effacement, and the fact that 
he was a priest. The reader will, however, 
have difficulty in finding a_ single peg 
on which to hang anything approaching 
fame in the life of Didier-Pierre. In the 
parish of Langres, where he had been born 
and where he was peacefully to die, he spent 
his years—the gentle, pious shepherd of 
his flock. Canon Marcel emphasizes con- 
tinually the torture which his brother’s 
atheistic and revolutionary writings. must 
have inflicted upon the Abbé’s sensitive 
soul: but, entrenched within the stronghold 
of ecclesiasticism, refusing in later years 
even to see the Encyclopedist or those con- 
nected with him. engrossed in the affairs of 
his parish and his church, he appears to 
have had little to disturb the peaceful 
tenor of his days. 

In his enthusiasm Canon Marcel, also a 
native of Langres, where the memory of the 
Abbé’s saintly character still sheds a bene- 
ficent light, has devoted three chapters to 
what he regards as Didier-Pierre’s foremost 
title to fame—the Church schools which he 
helped to establish, and of which he was, 
indeed, the inspiration. Four years later, 
after his death, they were swept away 
by the fierce relentless tide of the Revolu- 
tion. The book is chiefly remarkable for the 
sustained and uncompromising arraignment 
of the great Eneyclopedist. Canon Marcel’s 
standard is that of obedience and submis- 
sion to the Holy See. Denis Diderot was 
her most implacable enemy ; Didier-Pierre 
was her humble and pious servant. For 
the priest no further evidence is needed. 
The cloak of fame which fell upon Denis 
belonged—belongs even now—to Didier- 
Pierre. 

Such, however, cannot be the judgment 
passed upon the brothers by history. 
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Mathiez (Albert), ‘Les GRanpEs Jounnées 
DE LA CONSTITUANTE, 1789-1791, 2fr. 
Hachette 
M. Albert Mathiez reconstructs the most 
notable of the early episodes of the Revolu- 
tion, concluding with the Massacre on the 
Champ de Mars. As far as possible he 
quotes from pe mr, gece sources, merely 
weaving the selected passages into a con- 
nected form. The book contains numerous 
bibliographical references for further read- 
ing, and is illustrated by reproductions of 
contemporary drawings. 


Millet (René), La Conqu£trE pu Maroc: La 
QuEsTION INDIGENE (ALGERIE ET TU- 
NISIE), 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

In his able book on Morocco Mr. E. D. 
Morel gave English readers some account of 
our secret diplomacy, and attempted to 

shock the respectable and _ steady-going 
people who think that our Foreign Office 
can do no wrong. 

In ‘La Conquéte du Maroc’ M. René 
Millet appears to have sat down with the 
intention to do something of the same kind 
for his own country ; and, as an ambassador 
of France and a former Resident-General 
at Tunis, he is in a position to write with 
much authority. In his time he has worked 
for the African empire which now belongs 
to France, and he takes advantage of his 
retirement to criticize with considerable 
freedom the ministers and the diplomatists 
responsible for the recent troubles of France 

orthern Africa. 

Much that M. Millet gives us was prepared 
at the height of the Moroccan trouble, and 
he here reprints letters and memoranda 
written at that time, publishing them. 
apparently, with little alteration or revision. 
If M. Millet sometimes shows party feeling, 
he is also ready to hit out all round, and 
some of his own friends may not appreciate 
things like this :— 

‘“*La derniére décade a été funeste au sens 
olitique des Frangais. Ils se sont imaginé que 
es affaires extérieures, cela consistait a signer 
oar chose avec quelqu’un, puis 4 s’abandonner 
au fil de eau. Méthode chére aux médiocres : 

elle dispense de réfléchir, de discuter, de prévoir. 

On a la bouche pleine de formules protocolaires, 

on les récite comme une legon; quelques cen- 

taines de paires d’oreilles, dans la classe tumultu- 
euse du Palais-Bourbon, les regoivent comme 
paroles d’Evangile. Pendant ce temps-la, on 


perd de vue le drame qui se joue derriére ce vain 
décor.” 
In July, 1911, M. Millet noted that 


French possessions in Africa, and especially 
those in the Congo region, were sufficiently 
vast for it to be possible to give up some- 
thing there to Germany, but he was firm in 
his advice that Germany must never be 
allowed any position on the slopes of the 
Atlas. 


In the second part of his volume M. 
Millet discusses the native question so far 
as it affects Algeria and Tunis; and in a 
concluding chapter he has something to 
say of Egypt, and answers French critics 
who, in his opinion, have overpraised our 
government of that country. 


Morel-Fatio (Alfred), HisrorioGRAPHIE DE 
CHARLES-QuINT, Premiére Partie, suivie 
des Mémoires de Charles-Quint, texte 
portugais et traduction frangaise, 10fr. 

Paris, Champion 

This is the two hundred and second volume 

of the historical and philological studies of 
the Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, and belongs to the “ Zur Kritik ” 
category of monographs. The author dis- 
cusses existing sources for a complete 
history of Charles V. of Spain, and appraises 
the works of the official and unofficial 
recorders of the events of his reign. 





Noailles (Vicomte de), Erisoprs DE LA 
GUERRE DE TRENTE ANS: LE MARE- 
CHAL DE GU&BRIANT (1602 A 1643), 
7fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

This is the third and last of the author’s 
elaborate biographical studies of the prin- 
cipal characters of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Guébriant was the predecessor of Turenne in 

the command of the German army from 

1640 to his death at Rottweil, three years 

later. The author pays special attention 

to the strategical aspects of CGuébriant’s 
campaigns. 


Reynaud (Louis), Les Or1GINEs DE L’INFLU- 
ENCE FRANGAISE EN ALLEMAGNE : Vol. I. 
L’OFFENSIVE POLITIQUE ET SOCIALE DE 
LA FRANCE, 12fr. Paris, Champion 

The exaggerated Teutonism of a certain 
class of historians inevitably produces a 
reaction of which this volume is an example. 
In it Dr. Reynaud studies the comparative 
history of civilization in France and Ger- 
many for the two centuries between 950 and 
1150, and asserts the predominance of French 
influences in German culture and _ politics. 
His first chapter narrates the growth of feud- 
ality in the State and of the power of Cluny 
in the Church, and of the gradual association 
which led to the Crusade. These move- 
ments were rendered possible by the almost 
complete destruction of the political organiza- 
tion of Charlemagne, the usurpation of 
sovereign rights by the vassal, and the efface- 
ment of royalty. To feudality in the State 
succeeded feudality in the monastic system, 
and Cluny, under the guidance of a few 
remarkable men, spread its influence over 
France, and then over Western Europe, 
and conquered Rome. Lastly came the 
alliance between Cluny and French feudality ; 
chivalry was christianized, and used in the 
service of the Church against the infidel. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the organ- 
ization of Charlemagne was never seriously 
weakened ; his successors were abler than 
their French contemporaries, and foreign 
invasions left less mark on the Empire. A 
close alliance was formed between the 
Church and the monarch against his dukes, 
and the royal policy in favouring the Church 
kept it in its service. The comparative 
internal peace of the country resulted in the 
typical free man being a farmer instead of 
a knight as in France, while the German 
“‘ chivalry’ was composed almost entirely 
of serfs. It was the introduction of Cluniac 
doctrines and institut.ons that first broke up 
the subjection of the Church to the State, 
and brought on the struggle of investitures 
under Henry III. and Henry IV., and these 
doctrines and institutions were French. 

Lastly, Dr. Reynaud compares the social 
states arising from the two régimes: France 
in a state of constant progress, brimming 
over with new ideas (generosity, fidelity, 
loyalty, honour), all creations of French 
chivalry ; while in Germany; with its serf 
chivalry and utilitarian nobility, all these 
ideas were absent or imported later from 
France. He makes a spirited attack on the 
legend of the “treue” and “ Frauen- 
verehrung,”’ quoting from German sources. 

Altogether, it is an excellent example of 
what can be done when one takes a strong 
side in history, and, in spite of some repeti- 
tions, is well put together and amply docu- 
men There is a certain amount of 
justification for its conclusions. We await 
with some interest the promised second 
volume, which is to contain, inter alia, a 
refutation of M. Bédier’s theory of the 
** Chansons de Geste.”* 

Rottach (Edmond), La Carve en Reévorv- 
TION, 3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

M. Rottach had exceptional contre 
for studying on the spot the Chinese up- 








heaval of the last few years. The greater 
part of his book presents China as an armed 
camp. He also describes the financial diffi- 
culties of the Government, and concludes 
with a survey of the most pressing dangers. 


Souville (E.), Mes Souventrrs MARITIMES 
(1837-1863), Introduction de M. le C. 
Amiral Degouy, 7fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

The late Capt. Souville travelled widely, 
but took part in no engagements. His 
recollections are therefore almost wholly 

a record of places visited, with occasional 

episodes, such as a storm off Cape Horn, 

and such impressions as a patriotic French- 
man may glean from a stay at St. Helena. 


Tournier (J.), Le Carprnat LAVIGERIE ET 

son ACTION POLITIQUE (1863-92), 7fr. 50. 

Paris, Perrin 

This volume is mainly concerned with the 

political efforts of Cardinal Lavigerie to 
secure Catholic unity in France. 


Wilkins (W.-H.), Mapame FirzHERBERT ET 
GeorGsEs I[V., 5fr. Paris, Perrin 
This book first appeared in English in two 
volumes in 1905. The French text, in one 
volume, is a shortened form of the issue of 
1908. For notice see Athen., Nov. 25, 1905. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Besnier (Maurice), Lexique DE GLoGRAPHIE 
ANCIENNE, avec une Préface de R. 
Cagnat, ‘‘ Nouvelle Collection & Usage 
des Classes,» XXX. Paris. Klincksieck 

A most useful little dictionary of classical 
geography, giving in a compendious form 
for each place the corresponding modern 
name, a short account of its position, the 
most important facts of its history, and 
reference to the chief classical authors and 
inscriptions in which it is mentioned. We 
have tested it severely by several specialist 
histories recently published, and have found 
it quite adequate. The book takes as basis 
the Index of Van Kempen’s ‘ Atlas Antiquus,” 
enlarged and corrected, and includes between 
six and seven thousand articles, excluding 

cross-references. At the end there is a 


list of modern names with their ancient 
equivalents. 
Blane (Mgr.), Les Ines WAtLIs, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Perrin 
Mgr. Blanc had but recently returned 


from the Wallis Islands (north-east of the 
Fiji Islands) when the news of their annexa- 
tion by France was published. - He here 
describes the islands and the successful work 
of Catholic missionaries. 


Granger (Ernest), Les MERVEILLES DE LA 
FRANCE, 25fr. Hachette 
France is described and illustrated, pro- 
vince by province, in this substantial album. 
The author is, perhaps, too ready to use 
superlatives, but the total effect is dis- 
tinctly impressive. The coloured pictures 
incline to crudeness. 


Scheck (Ivan de), S.A.I. Le Granp - Duc 
Boris DE Russie aux Ffres pu SIAM 
POUR LE COURONNEMENT DU Kot, 10fr. 

Paris, Plon 
A very pleasing account of a voyage made 
in a Russian cruiser to Siam in December, 

1911, illustrated by ninety-one half-tone 

reproductions of photographs taken for 

the most part by the author. It is written 
without any pretension, and gives 1 good 
idea of the things likely to arouse the atten- 
tion of an educated tourist. The chapters 
devoted to Java are, perhaps, the most 
interesting: the description of the ruined 

Buddhist temples gives a clear idea of 

them, and the photographs are quite good, 

while two figures of Javanese dancing girls 
are the best we have seen. 
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Subercaseaux (Amélie E. de), La Rome pu 


Ceur, 5fr. Paris, Perrin 


A translation of the Spanish work pub- 
lished at Rome in 1909. The, author, who is 
a Chilian, writes from the point of view of 
a devout believer, and gives a good account 
of what was to be seen and done at Rome 
during the Pope’s Jubilee. The translator, 
the Comtesse de Loppinot, has done her 
work sympathetically and well. The book 
can be commended to visitors to Rome as a 
a supplement to their Baedeker or 

are. 


Valiaux (Camille), L’ArcnrreL DE LA 
MANCHE, 4fr. Paris, Hachette 
Visitors to the Channel Islands usually 
dispense with the orthodox guide-book, and 
prefer to take with them Victor Hugo’s 
‘Toilers of the Sea’ or Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
‘Battle of the Strong,’ in order to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of reading 
these books amidst their natural surround- 
ings. For, although books describing these 
“gardens of the sea” have appeared from 
time to time, hardly any of them have suc- 
ceeded in attaining anything more than a 
passing vogue. The present volume is well 
illustrated and full of interesting informa- 
tion—the result, we gather, of a prolonged 
stay by the author in the Islands. Thus 
we learn, for instance, that Alderney enjoyed 
independent government on the hereditary 
principle from 1204 to 1825, and_ was, 
during that time, ‘‘ obscure and almost 
ignored by its nearest neighbours”; and 
that it was only in 1825 that it came under 
the jurisdiction of the “ bailiff’? of Guernsey. 
Prince Bliicher is the present owner of the 
island of Herm, which is managed like a 
modern estate, while Sark still keeps up its 
old feudal customs. During the Civil War 
Guernsey took the side of Parliament, while 
Jersey was royal in sympathy. Traces of 
this difference are supposed to have lasted 
almost to the present day. It is interest- 
ing, therefore, to note the verdict of the 
writer that ‘‘ Jersey distinguishes herself 
from her neighbour from being more chary 
of adopting innovations. Jersey is in fact 
more conservative.”’ He also informs us 
that it was only after 1815 that the 
islands came entirely under English influ- 
ence. He explains this phenomenon in one 
sentence: ‘‘ The religious revolution opened 
the way to Anglicisation.”” He adds that 
the immigrants, chiefly agricultural labourers 
from Brittany, rapidly unlearn their French, 
and that their children only learn it at school. 


Soctology. 


Gaultier (Paul), Les Marapirs SoctrAes, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 
The five social evils dealt with are youthful 
criminals, alcoholism, depopulation, porno- 
graphy, and suicide. With the possible 
exception of the first, these ills are connected 
with the stationary population, and the 
peculiar difference between the social pro- 
blems of France and England is clearly 
exhibited by the selection of this particular 
group out of the many existing evils. 
M. Gaultier writes with warmth; his 
remedies are restatements of proposals 
that need to be made more familiar. 


Kropotkine (Pierre), La Science MopERNE 
ET L’ ANARCHIE, 3fr. 50. Paris. Stock 
The whole of this book has alresdy ap- 
peared in English—the greater pert as 
*Modern Science and Anarchy,’ published 
early in 1913, and the remainder in pam- 
phlet form. Taken together, these works 
may be regarded as a justification of An- 
archist principles from the philosophical, 
histevtoal, and economic standpoints. 





Economics. 


Esmonin (Edmond), La Tattte EN Nor- 
MANDIE AU TEMPS DE COLBERT (1661-— 
1683), 7fr. 50. Hachette 


The “taille” was less in the nature of a 
tax than of a system of taxation—a system 
which prevailed over the whole of France 
with innumerable local variations. Dr. 
Esmonin has found an enormous mass of 
material relating to the imposition of the 
‘* taille’ in Normandy, perhaps the wealthi- 
est of all the provinces. He has been com- 
pelled to go further than official enactments 
in his efforts to ascertain the actual incidence, 
as, he observes, payments and assessments 
seldom, if ever, are found to coincide. In 
Normandy, as elsewhere, the landowning 
classes were exempt from the payment of 
the “‘ taille.”’ and assessments were made on 
the basis of the number of families, and not 
on individuals. The author draws a vivid 
picture of the actual operation of the tax, 
the collectors, the methods of enforcing 
payment, &c. 


Pbilology. 


Gobert (Gustave), Dans tn Pays BILInGcugE, 
SUR LA M&THODE DE L’ ENSEIGNEMENT 
DES LANGUES VIVANTES EN BELGIQUE, 
lfr. Brussels, Gossé 


An account of the official methods of 
teaching foreign languages in Belgium and 
the textbooks employed, as well as the two 
languages of the country, with some general 
remarks. 


Euripide, Iphigénie en Tauride, edited by H. 
“Weil: Third Edition, revised by G. 
Dalmeyda, Ifr. Paris, Hachette 


In this country we are a little supercilious, 
erhaps, about the classical studies of France, 
ut France has nevertheless produced 

scholars of great distinction and endowed 
with an extraordinary power of vitalizing 
the results of their studies—Boissier, for 
instance, or the brothers Croiset. Henri 
Weil belonged to the same class, and his 
editions of Euripides have long been of 
value to unprejudiced students for their 
preservation of the dramatic qualities of the 
plays. The small volume under review 
includes an excellent introduction to Euri- 
pides in general, an analysis of the particular 
drama, and notes excellent in their clearness, 
aptness, and avoidance of pedantry. For 
young people we can imagine nothing more 
suitable. 


Martha (Jules), La Lanacur Errusqure. 
Paris, Leroux 
Prof. Martha, whose studies on Etruscan 
art are well known and valuable, though he 
is, perhaps, a little too ready to claim as 
Etruscan things which are plainly Greek, 
has ventured a new explanation of one of 
the riddles of the past—the nature of the 
Etruscan language. The researches of his 
predecessors have led up to negative results : 
Corssen has proved that Etruscan was not 
an Indo-European language, and a general 
opinion has come to be held that the theory 
of a Lydian origin might prove the key to 
its explanation and show that it was Semitic. 
Unfortunately, Lydian is itself unknown, 
and the discovery of a long inscription in 
that language gave no help. Prof. Martha 
has worked out the theory that Etruscan 
is a branch of the Finno-Ugrian group of 
languages. Taylor suggested it on_  in- 
admissible grounds, and Deecke in 1875 
pointed out some affinities, but as a matter | 
of fact the materials for a study of the Finno- | 
Ugric languages did not then exist. The 
author’s results are destructive of all the 





notions we hold at present of the language. 
Take, for example, the numbers. A recent 
authority says: ‘It is certain that may= 
one, and it is almost certain that ‘zal’ must 
mean two or six.” Prof. Martha equates 
**hu@”’ with five (Finnish “‘ vite,”” Mordvinian 
*‘veta,”* Tcheremissian, Lapp, Syryenian, 
Votiak ‘vit,’ Ostiak “‘vet’’). He then 
equates “ci” with two (Magyar “ ket,”’ 
Finnish ‘‘ kahte” [kaksi], Lapp ‘ kuekt,’’ 
Mordvinian ‘ kafta,’’ Tcheremissian ‘‘ kok,”’ 
Syryenian “kik,” Vogul “kit ”). From 
the system of arrangement on the dice 
where the names of the numbers are found 
we have “sa” equals one, and “ du” for 
six, leaving “may” and “zal” to be 
allotted to three and four. 


Prof. Martha divides his volume into four 
parts: a preliminary survey of what is 
known of the language, a short grammar, 
a translation and commentary of the 
known texts, and an etymological dictionary. 
His readings of some of the texts differ 
greatly from those accepted by Danielson 
and Torp. 


The attempted solution is enticing, but it 
omits the difficult answer to the question 
why the Etruscans differ so much in civiliza- 
tion from their hypothetical neighbours the 
Finns, who were in the Neolithic stage at 
the time of the Etruscan invasion of Italy, 
and did not learn the use of metals till about 
the sixth century B.c. The texts, as trans- 
lated, do not throw much unexpected light 
on Etruscan manners. The Magliano lead 
plate is a medical inquiry at an oracle, 
with the answer on the other side; the 
Agram mummy text is hieratic ; the Capua 
text, the most difficult of all, describes the 
repair and care of a furnace ; while another 
lead plate refers to a partition of property 
by the arbitration of a freedwoman. Of 
course, the greater number of the inscrip- 
tions are funerary. Prof. Martha’s explana- 
tions of the texts are mutually concordant, 
and do not rest on inadmissible extensions 
of what is known of the Finno-Ugrian 
languages. 


Schwab (Moise), Le Manuscrir H&sreuv 
No. 1408 pE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE Na- 
TIONALE, lfr. 50. Paris, Klincksieck 


The manuscript in question appears to 
date from the thirteenth century, and may 
be the work of Eliezer ben Yoel Halevy, of 
Bonn. The text, which deals largely with 
religious observances, presents several points 
of great linguistic interest. 


Literary Criticism. 


Bossuet, ‘Textes choisis et commentés par 
Henri Brémond, 3 vols., ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
Frangaise,”* lfr. 50 each. 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit 


This study of Bossuet is divided into 
three volumes, corresponding roughly to 
the three divisions of his life and work: as 
an orator, an historian, and a Quietist prelate. 
The Introductions and connecting links are 
supplied by M. Henri Brémond, and are in 
themselves worthy appreciations of one of 
the great masters of French eloquence. We 
follow in these pages Bossuet through all the 
manifestations of a genius disconcerting 
in its miraculous simplicity. M. Brémond 
does not bid us love Bossuet; we are to 
admire and understand him in his life and 
works. 

We have already noticed previous volumes 
in this series, which aims at givi in a 
compendious form the essentials of French 
literature from the sixteenth century to the 
nineteenth. It is one we heartily recommend 
to students. 
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Brunetiére (Ferdinand), Honoré pre Batzac, 
** Collection Nelgon,”’ lfr. 25. 

There are two classes of Balzac critics— 
those who have read ‘ La Comédie Humaine ’ 
in its entirety, and those who have read 
only a certain proportion of the novels— 
on it is a question which is the better 
qualified to appreciate the master; for a 
judgment based on a study of a few repre- 
sentative volumes considered on their indi- 
vidual merits can conceivably be accurate 
and authoritative on such points as the 
author’s powers as a novelist, a writer, and 
a psychologist, whereas the critic who 
equips himself with a complete knowledge 
runs the risk of being swamped by the very 
immensity of the work, and thus losing his 
sense of perspective. To such a one ‘ La 
Comédie Humaine’ is not only a collection 
of novels, but also the chronicle of a real 
world, perfectly organic and _ consistent 
within itself, and composed of hundreds of 
convincing individuals. 

Brunetiére, however, although thoroughly 
acquainted with the entire work, escaped 
being immersed in it, or had outgrown that 
state before writing this essay at the end 
of his life. He preserves his critical faculty 


unshackled, and, although an enthusiast, 
criticizes the master’s faults: the humour 
which was often ponderous, the uncon- 


vineing sentiment, and the frequent care- 
Jessness. 

He first considers the characteristics of 
the modern novel before Balzac and the 
aims and methods of hi contemporaries, 
and explains the revolutionary nature of 
Balzac’s conception of the genre, which 
was the direct antithesis to the doctrine of 
the Romantics. Successive chapters treat 
of the scheme of the great work, its historical 
significance, «sthetic value, social import, 
morality, and influence on subsequent 
literature. 

Brunetiére points out that it was quite 
consistent with Balzac’s point of view, 
which regarded individuals as_ essentially 
part of a society, that he should have paid 
so much attention to the question of money 
in his books, and to the description of the 
milieux in which his characters move, 
and so little in comparison to the study of 
the passion of love; this, says the critic, 
who throughout is on Balzac’s side against 
the Romantics, shows the master’s sense of 
proportion :— 

* Lamour, le grand amour, l’amour passion...... est 
assez rare ;—et peut-étre faut-il nous en féliciter! 
La race du chevalier Des Grieux et des Valentine 
ou des Indiana, n’est pas de celles dont on doive 
encourager la multiplication ! Il y en aura toujours 
assez !...... En comblens faire de l'amour Vunique 
wéoccupation de ses héros, le roman, jusqu’a 

Izac, a faussé la représentation de la vie. 

L’humanité en général est préoccupée de tout 
autre chose que d’amour.”’ 
It. was equally consistent with the writer’s 
objective manner that he should show him- 
self everywhere anti-individualist, and should 
find a idee in his society for cowardice and 
vice, which, if they adapt themselves to 
their surroundings, may triumph over 
bravery and virtue. To indict the morality 
of ‘La Comédie Humaine’ is surely to indict 
Balzae’s conception of ‘“‘ le Roman natural- 
iste.”’ 

The essay is brilliantly written in Brune- 
tiére’s best manner, and full of the sound 
reasoning and clear thought characteristic 
of the best type of French critic, and Messrs. 
Nelson have done well to reprint it. 
Caminade (Gaston), Les CHants pes Grecs 

ET LY PHILHELLENISME DE WILHELM 
Miucer, 5fr. Paris, Alean 

A study of the works of Wilhelm Miiller. 
whose poeins in 1821 gave a strong impetus 
to German sympathy with Greece in her 
time of trouble. 





Cazamian (Louis), Erupes DE PsycHOLOGIE 
LitTéRalRreE, 3fr. 50. Paris, Payot 
The earlier essays in this volume, dealing 
in great measure with various sides of the 
romantic movement of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century in England, are marked 
by remarkable skill and insight, and all of 
them by fine taste and able criticism. M. 
Cazamian, whose chapter on Richardson in 
‘The Cambridge History of English Lite- 
rature’ we noticed with pleasure recently, 
is writing for a French audience, but much 
of what he has to say appeals to a wider 
public. The last essay is an account of 
* The City of Dreadful Night,’ a poem which 
is at present estimated below its true value. 


Faguet (Emile), Perire HistrorreE DE LA 
LITTERATURE FRANGAISE, “Collection 
Gallia,” 1/ net. Paris, Crés ; 

London, Dent 

Heterodox opinions must be expected in 
literary histories written by critics of con- 
spicuous importance, whether by our own 

Prof. Saintsbury or by M. Faguet. Lesser 

writers are not so sure of themselves. We 

are surprised, for example, to read that 

Maupassant’s temperament was like “ une 

glace sans tain’’?; to English readers, at 

any rate, his obsession by sex is patent. 

It is surprising, too, to be told that the 

three greatest masters of French literature 


to-day are MM. Bergson, Barrés, and 
Maurras. M. Faguet’s political views, we 


suspect, are chiefly responsible for the inclu- 
sion of the last two names. 


Ladoué (Pierre), Mitiurevoye (1782-1816), 
Essai D’Hisrorre Lirréraire, 5fr. 
Paris, Perrin 
Millevoye, whose poems enjoyed a tem- 
porary vogue during his lifetime, must now 
be reckoned as one of those writers who are 
only remembered in university theses. His 
work, even in its most imaginative passages, 
is conventional and lacks backbone. Within 
his short life, ; 


“en religion, il va du paganisme au christianisme, { 


de Voltaire 4 Chateaubriand ; en politique, il va 
de Yadmiration pour le vainqueur d’Austerlitz a 
Venthousiasme pour la cause des Bourbons, de 
Vaigle rouge de sang 4 la blancheur des lys ; ainsi, 
en littérature, il chemine de Delille 4 Lamartine, 
du pseudo-classicisme au romantisme.” 

He is described as a“ precursor of romantic- 
ism,” but with a record such as we have 
quoted it would be easy to make out a case 
resenting Millevoye as the precursor of any 
Reon movement since his time. In point 
of fact M. Ladoué has little to say as to the 
true extent of Millevoye’s influence on his 
successors. But he has succeeded in writing 
a book which must be recognized as the most 
important of the few works on his subject. 


Lot-Borodine (Myrrha), Le Roman IDyYLLIQUE 
AU MoyEN AGr, 3fr. 50. Paris, Picard 
In this work the author makes a detailed 
study of five French stories of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries —*‘ Florus and 
Blanchefleur,’ ‘ Aucassin and _ Nicolette,’ 
*Galeran of Brittany,’ ‘ William and Aelis,’ 
‘William and the Were-Wolf ’—the general 
resemblance between them being sufficient 
to allow them to be called idyllic romances. 
While the book does not claim to show any 
marked originality of matte- or treatment, 
it is a very able presentation of modern 
views on the origin and relationship of these 
tales, and a very well-written summary of 
their contents, which brings out the story 
in an interesting manner. The author’s 
judgment is sound and conservative, and 
though the task of popularizing medieval 
literature has attracted the 
eminent scholars in France, her book will 
rank with the best. We heartily recom- 
mend it to students of early French lite- 
rature. 





attention of ' 


Roux (Alphonse) et Veyssié (Robert), Evov- 
ARD SCHURE, sON CEUVRE ET SA PENSE, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Perrin 

The authors deal with the work of M. 

Schuré in its various aspects. The French 

Theosophist philosopher is also a dramatist 

and poet, and several extracts from his 

writings are given. M.Schuré himself con- 
tributes a short ‘Confession Philosophique,’ 
in which he expounds his religious teachings. 


Souday (Paul), Les Livres pu Temps, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Emile-Paul Fréres 

M. Souday’s weekly articles in the Temps 
are among the things which one turns to 
with an ever-fresh interest. He is one of 
the first critics of French literature of the 
day, and his essays, while they satisfy the 
traditions of good journalism, are at the 
same time scholarly and consistent. Literary 
journalism is one of the things which 
‘they do better in France ” ; it has a public 
which is qualified at need to criticize the 
critics, and demands from them a high 
standard not only of writing, but also of 
judgment. We do not always agree with 
M. Souday’s point of view, which is a little 
too classical (in the French sense—-Latin 
classicism. not Greek), but his personal 
tastes never prevent him from seeing the 
good points of a romantic. He is quick to 
appreciate the particular contribution of 
each book that comes before him to the 
general culture of the day, and his criticism 
has helped to found the reputation of many 
of the younger writers among his countrymen. 


Vermeil (Edmond), Le Simmsone GrisaLtpo 
DE F. M. Kuincenr, fr. 50. 
Paris, Alcan 
The original text of ‘ Simsone Grisaldo ’- 

a drama by Klinger, one of the precursors of 
the “Sturm und Drang” period—is given 
here, accompanied by a study of its influence, 
and qualitative and quantitative analyses 
of the text. 


Fiction. 


Balzac ‘Honoré de}, !’&xe Gortor, “ Collec- 
tion Gallia,” 1/ .-et. Dent 
M. Emile Faguet contributes a Preface 
to this edition, in which he discusses the 
principal characters at some length. Of 
Pére Goriot himself M. Faguet says, with 
considerable emphasis, ‘‘ La paternité est 
chez lui un vice.” Balzac is stated to be 
“Pécrivain le plus inégal de la littérature 
frangaise.”’ 
Bordeaux (Henry), La Crorste pes CuEMINS, 
“Collection Nelson,” Ifr. 25 net. 
Amidst novels describing and extolling 
the “ménage @ trois”’ or the ‘ unwritten 
law,” it is refreshing to come again upon 
one of M. Bordeaux’s books. The author 
may be reckoned among the contem- 
porary champions of “la famille,’ and 
although sometimes the purpose is too 
obvious, the reasonableness and_ restraint 
of his work must always win him sympathy. 
The present story deals with a brilliant young 
doctor who, discovering at his father’s death 
that the family is saddled with an enormous 
debt, has to choose between Paris with no 
responsibility or Lyons and the family 
burden. He chooses the latter, whereon 
his fiancée (an ambitious Parisienne) deserts 
him. Of course he succeeds, and returns 
to Paris thirteen years later as a Professor. 
But his dangers are not yet over, for he 
meets, and for a time falls under the spell 
of, his former flame. However, all comes 
right in the end. 


Estaunié (Edouard), Les CuHoses vorenr, 
3fr. 50. ; Paris, Perrin 
The autho of this book sat down to tell 
us the history of a family who occupied an 
old house at Dijon. When the story opens, 
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the house is furnished but uninhabited, and | 


instead of telling the tale in the usual way, 
M. Estaunié deliberately handicaps himself 
by making the old pieces of furniture talk 
and say—at inordinate length—what they 
have seen. So we learh of the tragic adven- 
tures of those who once used or owned the 
dwelling. The soliloquies of the clock, of a 
portrait, and of a mirror are tedious. They 
take up too much space, and weary the reader 
before he can grasp the thread of the story. 
When M. Estaunié speaks for himself, 
and not for clocks or looking-glasses, he 
pleases us; and the two pages by way of 
dedication to the memory of his mother are 
full of charm. 


Fanton (G.), Aspen, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Figuiére 
A somewhat unconvincing sermon on the 
sins of the fathers. Abel is the son of a 
«listinguished savant whose sudden death 
brings to light a hitherto unsuspected and 
unpleasant past. Before the novel ends, 
Abel, too, has been snatched away from 
life by the same source of misfortunes. 
The author expends much sentimentality 
over the fate of his characters, but does not 
explain why they did not avoid the disasters 
which overcame them. 


Faure (Abel), Justin Pinarp, PROFESSEUR 
EN SORBONNE, 3fr. 50. Paris, Stock 

A satirical account of the career of a model 
student of the University. He succeeds at 
all the examinations, gets all the diplomas, 
and finally becomes Professor at the Sor- 
bonne and doyen of the Faculty of Letters. 
The author gives us in the course of 
the work recognizable caricatures of several 
of the best-known professors. 

The tragedy of M. Pinard’s success comes 
when he feels the necessity of justifying his 
position by producing an original work. 
Incidentally, the book is an attack upon the 
methods borrowed from Germany by the 
great professional institutions of France. 


Ferry (Marcelle), ServiruDE ET GRANDEUR 
EccLéstastiques, 3fr. 50. Paris, Stock 
Describes sympathetically the career of a 
young priest, his entrance into the semi- 
nary, his ordination, his appointment to a 
fishing village on the Mediterranean, and 
his death in Morocco. 


Gaument (Jean) et Cé (Camille), C’esr LA 
Vir, 3fr. 50. Paris, Figuiére 
This collection of sketches of French pro- 
vincial life during the last forty years is 
marked by a somewhat unpleasant, although 
absolutely convincing realism, which is 
probably less palatable to English than to 
French readers. Some of the contents, 
notably the study ‘ Robert Aumont,’ show 
an exceptional power of observation and a 
keen sense of humour. 


Leroux (Jules), Léon CHatry, INSTITUTEUR, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Figuiére 
The author’s purpose appears to have been 
to depict an almost ideally happy life with- 
out the usual weft of love-interest. Léon 
Chatry is the son of peasant-folk, and 
realizes his dead father’s ambitions by 
working his way up to a Government 
appointment as a schoolmaster. He finds 
his happiness in bis pupils’ progress, his 
professional friendships, and his mother’s 
love. The novel ends unexpectedly with 
the hero’s discovery that he and his mother 
—now dead—have been swindled out 
of his savings of two years, and with an 
accompanying outburst of rage. 


Lorrain (Jean), Tres Russe, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Stock 
A new edition of one of the scarcest of the 
late author’s works. The story which gives 
a title to the book is a study in the psy- 
chology, not of Russian women, but of the 





curious type which has been created to 
stand in their stead by French novelists. 
Apart from this, it ranks with his best. 


Rochebrune (Madame A. de), Le CaLvarre 
DE LU IsiaM, 3fr. 50. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
A rather formless succession of scenes 
centred round the figure of a young American 
woman doctor. The first part describes the life 
of Broussa in Anatolia in the days before 
the late war; the second, Constantinople 
and the defeat of the Turks. It is written 
with much sympathy from the pro-Turkish 
point of view. The account of the Ottoman 
households, of the women, the Young Turk 
officers, and the students in the mosque at 
Broussa is very interesting, while the 
terrible days of the war and the state of 
mind of the population of Stamboul during 
it are described with much insight. 


Villetard (Pierre), Le Droir p’ Aimer. 
Hachette 
In this pleasantly written novel of middle- 
class life in a Normandy village M. Villetard 
skirts the fringe of a controversial topic. 
namely, the right of a French girl to marry 
according to her affections, rather than at 
the dictate of her family. The problem is 
not faced here, however, because Thérése 
fortunately falls in love with the young man 
her grandmother desires her to marry ; 
yet the best passage in the book describes 
the revolt of the young girl, straight from 
a convent school, at the thought that she 
may be forced to marry some other than 
the man she loves. The book contains 
nothing that could give offence to the most 
sensitive reader, and the simplicity and 
clarity of its style should assure it a welcome 
in England from all who have a fair, if not 
profound acquaintance with the French 

language. 
Fuvenile, 

Funck-Brentano (Frantz), Les BricANpbs, 
6fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 
This elaborate study of brigandage in 
France has the appearance of a book in- 
tended for boys. We doubt if there are any 
objections, except their accessibility, made 
against “penny dreadfuls’’ which do not 
apply to this glorification of ‘‘ un constant 
régime d’efforts et de _ virilité’°—as the 
author tactfully describes his subject. The 
period covered by the book extends from 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, 
and there are long chapters on the more 

picturesque figures, such as Bluebeard. 


General. 
Adam (Madame), Cur&éTIeNNeE. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 
A series of letters between two lovers— 
the woman in France, and the man painting 





in Greece—who are both overcome by a 
passion for pagan thought and belief. By 
degrees, however, under the influence of | 
external events and the teaching of their 
friends, they are won over to Christianity. | 
This change is described in their letters | 
with much fervour and sympathy, and the 
effect of the gradual transition on the two | 
personalities is kept carefully distinct. | 
Bibliothéque Hachette: Boileau, Les (2uvres; | 
Corneille, Le THtatre; Moliére, Le 
THEATRE ComPLET, Tome L., lfr. each 
vol. 

The volumes of this popular edition of 
French classics are published on an alto- | 
gether sensible plan. There is no striving 
after absolute completeness; thus we find 
only six of Corneille’s plays in the volume 
allotted to him, although the plays of 
Moliére are to appear in full, in five volumes. 
Boileau is well represented—only his trans- 
lation from and reflections upon Longinus | 
are omitted. Each volume has a short | 
Introduction, and contains useful notes. 








Bodley (J. E.C.) L’AGrk M&caNIQUE ET LE 
DECLIN DE L’IDEALISME EN FRANCE. 
Paris, Picard 
This small pamphlet contains the address 
delivered by Mr. Bodley in presenting to his 
confréres of the Institut de France his 
volume ‘Cardinal Manning, and Other 
Essays,’ and is a summary and defence of 
one of the studies therein—‘ The Decay of 
Idealism in France.’ As reported in Paris 
last spring, it excited a good deal of atten- 
tion, and the criticism accorded it was, on 
the whole, extremely sympathetic, though 
Mr. Bodley showed a good deal of courage 
in his treatment of ‘ esprit nouveau ”’ and 
of the general mentality of contemporary 
France. To English readers of Mr. Bodley’s 
work the address will contain little that is 
absolutely new, except a stronger emphasis 
on his acute analysis of the idealism of 
the French Socialists—an idealism he holds 
to be cosmopolitan rather than French in 
origin and spirit. But all must admire the 
cleverness of his summary and the excellenco 
of his French (he is, by the way, the only 
Englishman who has addressed the Institute 
in its own language). Though one may not 
share his views in their entirety, one has to 
admit that some recent events strongly 
support them. ‘* L’esprit nouveau” has 
received a rude shock by the downfall of 
the Barthou ministry and the triumph of 
the Kadical-Socialists on the eve of a 
general election. Again, the hysterical 
delight of the French at  Carpentier’s 
victory over Wells gives force to Mr. 
Bodley’s strictures upon French vicarious 
athleticism. 


| Collection Gallia, publiée sous la direction 


de Charles Sarolea, Ifr. 25 net each. 

I. Bauzac (H. bE), ConTrEes PxHILoso- 
PHIQUES, Introduction par Paul 
Bourget. 

Il. L’Imrration pDeE Jrsus-Crrist, par 
Thomas & Kempis, Introduction par 
Mgr. R. H. Benson. 

ITI. Musser (A. pz), Potstrs NOUVELLEs. 

IV. Pascat (B.), Penstes. Pvéface d Emile 
Boutroux, Introduciioi par Victor 
Giraud. 

V. La Fayverre (MADAME~DE) La PRIN- 
CESSE DE CLtves, Introduction par 
Madame Lucie Felix Faure-Goyau. 

VI. Fuausert (G.), La TENTATION DE 
SAINT ANTOINE, Introduction par 
Emile Faguet. 

VII. Barris (M.), L?>ENNemr pes Lots. 

Paris, Crés & Cie.; London, Dent 

This attractive new series will not be 

limited in its appeal to any one class of 

readers, to judge from the diversity of the 
first half-dozen volumes and of the forth- 
coming books. Into ‘ Contes Philosophiques ’ 

Balzac put some of his most careful work ; 

‘La Messe de l’Athée’ and ‘ Un Episode sous 

la Terreur’ are not easily forgotten. 

Madame de La Fayette’s ‘ Princesse do 

Cléves ’ (1678) occupies an important. place 

in the evolution of the French novel, while 

*L’Ennemi des Lois,’ is one of the most 

striking works of M. Maurice Barrés_ in 
earlier days, written at a time when his 
exasperated individualism was repudiating 

all social constraint. . 

We wish the publishers had selected some 

other design for the front cover. 


Edition Lutetia: Madame de Staél, CorInNE 
(2 vols.); Rousseau, Emite (2 vols.) ; 
Montaigne. Essais (3 vols.); Alfred 
de Musset, Portstes; Madame de 
Sévigné, Lerrres Cuorstes; Perrault, 
&ec., CHOLX Dr ConTES DE Féss, 1/ net 
each vol. Nelson 

M. Emile Faguet has written the Prefaces 
to all these new editions, with the exception 


' of the ‘ Contes de Fées,’ and his Prefaces are 
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models of their kind. He has an extra- 
ordinary power of stating, within the shortest 
space, the relation ¢o his time of the author 
with whom he is dealing, and picks out 
suggestive analogies—for instance, between 
Madame de Staél’s comments on the Italians 
and those of Stendhal, or between Rous- 
seau’s ‘Emile’ and Montaigne’s essay on 
* L’Institution des Enfants.’ 

The fairy-tales in the last volume are 
selected from those of Perrault, Madame 
d’Aulnoy, Madame Leprince de Beaumont, 
and Hégésippe Moreau. Madame _ Feélix- 
Faure Goyau contributes the Preface, in 
which she points out the characteristically 
French atmosphere in the stories of Perrault 
and Madame d’Aulnoy. 

We notice that the publishers have clothed 
the new volumes of the ‘‘ Edition Lutetia ”’ 
in a dark-red cover. This is a distinct im- 
provement on the original white binding. 
which registered finger-prints and turned 
yellow at the slightest provocation. 


Grasilier (Léonce), Evasions DE Prison- 
NIERS DE GUERRE FAVORISEES PAR LES 
Francs-Macons sous Napourton Ier, 
lir. 50. Paris, Daragon 

An account of the officia! papers relating 
to the escape of an English prisoner from 

Verdun in 1808. 


Haussonville (Comte d’), OmsBres FRAN- 
¢AISES ET VISIONS ANGLAISES, 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Grasset 
The greater part of this book contains the 
impressions of the author during three 
recent visits to England. He was here 
during the General Election of January, 
1910; again for the Coronation, at which 
he was present ; and, lastly, a few months 
ago. M. le Comte d’Haussonville is an 
accurate observer, whose notes and com- 
ments are always worth reading. He had 
exceptional facilities for hearing and meeting 
our leading politicians, with whom he was 
greatly impressed. He seems to have a 
thorough understanding of British politics, 
and makes only such slips as calling Lord 
Morley ‘Sir John,” and speaking of Mr. 
Churchill’s constituency as “the county of 
Dundee.” The author, moreover, added to 
his knowledge of the electorate by accom- 
panying a canvasser, and similarly learnt a 
ittle more, though not under normal condi- 
tions, by visiting South London slums on 
the eve of the Coronation. 


La Fontaine, Fansites, Préface de Jules 
Claretie, ‘‘ Collection Gallia,” lfr. 25 
net. Paris, Crés ; 


London, Dent 

The complete twelve books of ‘ Fables’ 

are contained in this handy edition. M. 

Claretie rightly maintains in his Preface 

that La Fontaine should not be regarded 
exclusively as a children’s author. 


Levaillant (Maurice), Les Pirrres SaAINntEs, 
VERSAILLES, Saint-Denis, MALMAISON, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Dorbon Il Ainé 

Readers of modern French literature will 
remember two volumes of poetry by this 
author—‘ Le Miroir d’Etain ’ and ‘ Le Temple 

Intérieur ’—marked by delicate thought 

and expression. The volume before us is 

a mixture of verse and prose, written in a 

markedly lyric strain. There is in the prose 

a sufficient flavour of the late eighteenth 

century — of the romantic age which fol- 

lowed Rousseau—to harmonize with its sub- 
ject, and the verses are marked not only by 
technical skill, but also by true lyric feeling. 

Among them we would particularly men- 

tion some lines in the ‘ Rythmes modernes 

dans un bocage antique,’ beginning ‘‘ Tout 
un aprés-midi, pieuse,”” which seem to us 
to reach a high level of attainment. 





Mille (Pierre), PARABOLES ET DIVERSIONS, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Stock 

M. Pierre Mille writes for the most part 
with easy and graceful irony of men and 
things. He is happiest in the true journal- 
istic vein, writing for the hour, of the hour. 
Had ‘ Paraboles et Diversions ’* comprised 
nothing more ambitious, it would have been 
deserving of little else than praise. Unfor- 
tunately, the writer, assuming Miltonic 
intimacy with the mind and methods of the 
Deity, unsupported by any evidence of eru- 
dition or inspiration, and writing in his 
habitual light, almost flippant style, has 
included several chapters at the beginning 
of his book which are likely to weary where 
they do not offend. On the other hand, his 
barrack-room and farmyard philosophy 
shows humour and insight, and his chapters 
of reminiscence—especially the one where, 
returning to his childhood’s home from Paris 
after many years, he beholds, shrunken to 
the commonplace, the objects which once, 
being his universe, possessed such magnifi- 
cent proportions—are full of pathos and 
charm. 

The short story which relates the return 
of the stolen ‘ Gioconda’ to the Louvre, its 
period of incarceration amidst official cans 
and brushes, and its final unsuspected 
destruction will fortunately, in the light of 
its recent discovery, no longer bring a thrill 
of apprehensive horror to the guardians of 
French art. 

Poulaine (Jean de la), Par wENercie Er 
LE Travatt., 3fr. 50. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

The author describes his life during ten 
years of continually changing employment 
and circumstances. He studied in France 
both art and for the army ; then his activi- 
ties during the last months of the Second 
Empire rendered his absence advisable, and 
he retired to London. Here he filled in- 
numerable situations with more or less 
success, and finally returned to France. 
The book is a record of strenuousness, and 
is on the whole mildly amusing. 


Quantin (Albert), La Corss, 5fr. 
Paris, Perrin 
M. Quantin’s pages are full of facts and 
figures. He tells us most things that are 
worth knowing about Corsica, but, if we had 
been spared many of his minute details, the 
book would have made pleasanter reading. 
He uses many words where few would suffice ; 
but, nevertheless, his description of the 
beauty of the island and his account of its 
climate are attractive. The story of the 
Bonapartes in Corsica is well told, and a 
chapter full of interest is that on the lan- 
guage of the island, a corrupt Italian, of 
which M. Quantin gives many specimens. 
He provides a good selection of Corsican 
poetry, and he adds—in French—a free 
translation. There are two small maps, but, 
in spite of these, we cannot agree that the 
book is a ‘“‘complete guide.” It would, 
however, be a good addition to a guide- 
book. 


Vigny (Alfred de), Crvq-Mars, “ Collection 
Nelson,” 1/ net. Nelson 
Vigny (Alfred de), ServiruDE ET GRANDEUR 
Mizirarres, *‘ Collection Gallia,’ 1/ net. 
Dent 
These two works are, perhaps, their 
author’s most important contributions to 
the “ Romantic Movement.” ‘ Cing-Mars,’ 
an historical novel dealing with the Court 
of Louis XIV., has the celebrated preface 
* Réflexions sur la Vérité dans l’Art,’ in 
which the author maintains that “ L’IDEE 
est tout.” 
‘Servitude et Grandeur’ is a collection 
of short studies in which the author’s 
pessimism has been laid aside. 





SCIENCE 


Au Yunnan et dans le Massif du Kin-Ho- 
Par Dr. A. F. Legendre. (Paris, Plon. 
Nourrit & Cie.) 

Dr. LEGENDRE is already well known in 
France for his writings on the Far- 
West of China, and he is an explorer who 
has done much to give us information 
about the least accessible parts of Western 
China. The first portion of his present 
work is concerned chiefly with exploration 
of the Yunnan district—work undertaken 
for the French Government in 1910-11. 
The second part deals with travels in 
the valley of the Yalong; while it was 
during another visit to the basin of the 
Yalong that the mission was attacked, and 
had to bring its work to a sudden ter- 
mination. During that attack the party 
were severely wounded by bandits, and a 
detailed report on the attack—made to 
the authorities—is included in Dr. Le- 
gendre’s pages. It would appear that 
his party had been forbidden to go into 
the country in which they found trouble ; 
and some of the author’s remarks make 
one doubt whether he was always par- 
ticularly wise or diplomatic in his treat- 
ment of the natives. 

Dr. Legendre’s reports on _ technical 
subjects have been reserved for another 
place, and in his present journal he 
attempts to throw new light on the life 
and customs of races little known to 
Europeans ; but the breaking-out of the 
Chinese revolution and the attack made 
on his party interfered greatly with the 
work of the mission, and many note- 
books and specimens were lost during 
those troubles. Mention is made of the 
fact that at one far-off place Dr. Legendre 
found people keeping a school for the 
teaching of French, though they could 
not speak a single word intelligible to 
the Frenchmen. The Chinese police are 
laughed at because they thought Dr. 
Legendre a spy, and his sketches plans 
of strategical positions; but this sort of 
thing happens in Europe. 

In nearly all his long journeys there 
is constant note of vast numbers of 
people who suffer from goitre ; and Dr. 
Legendre speaks of many other diseases 
which, he states, could be cured or avoided 
if intelligent doctors were on the spot. 
We have not found Dr. Legendre’s book 
extremely interesting ; but as an example 
of his style we quote a passage in which 
he describes scenery :— 

“La végétation, c’est le grand charme de 
ce massif; elle est d’une gaieté, d'une ex- 
ubérance, mais en méme temps d’une majesté 
sur les cimes qui vous causent une joie, un 
frisson d’admiration. Il y a Ja tant de 
vie, tant de beauté, de puissance cachée, 
que vous restez figé sur la sente, pétrifié 
en une ardente contemplation. Les grandes 
arbres, les essences diverses s'étagent, suivant 
Valtitude, leur résistance au froid, forment 
de gigantesques gradins de verdure différem- 
ment nuancés. I] y a dans le bas, vers 
3,000 métres, le vert tendre des chénes, 
des frénes, des bouleaux; puis, plus haut, 
le vert sombre des mélézes; des sapins, des 
tougas; plus haut encore, le vert lustré, 
miroitant des rhododendrons. Quelle douceur, 
.et quelle splendeur ! ” 
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FINE ARTS. 
a 
COROT AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


Many modern critics tell us that the great 
painters have always been rebels and 
innovators, and that great painting has 
always been produced in defiance of the 
accepted academic traditions of the day. 
It is, however, distinctly open to question 
whether it is possible thus to regard an 
artist as an isolated phenomenon, self- 
sufficient, and dissociated from the out- 
look of his own and preceding generations ; 
the great artist is more often the final 
expression of influences and tendencies 
which have been making themselves felt 
before him. Thus Corot was the logical 
conclusion of the tendencies in French 
landscape painting throughout the eigh- 
teenth century, which, in spite of the 
almost rigid conventions which governed 
it, shows a consistent line of develop- 
ment which culminated in the freer and 
more sincere art of the nineteenth century. 


M. Tristan Leclére, in his monograph 
on Hubert Robert, has traced the course 
of this development as exhibited in the 
work of Jean Baptiste Oudry, Joseph 
Vernet, Hubert Robert, and Louis Gabriel 
Moreau. Watteau in his own manner 
was a landscape painter of rare skill; 
however artificial his Fétes Champétres, 
and however “ translated’’ his colour, 
we always feel the result of those numer- 
ous studies of trees which he made with 
so much diligence and _ enthusiasm. 
Boucher and Fragonard, completely as 
they succeeded in the tasks they set 
themselves, contributed little to art. 
But when we consider Oudry the case is 
different ; born two years before Watteau, 
and surrounded by the same influences, 
he was moved to approach painting 
differently. He never acquired the 
perfect touch of the painter of ‘ L’Em- 
barquement pour Cythére,’ but at the 
very beginning of the eighteenth century 
he had the courage to paint directly from 
Nature, and his animal pieces and the 
rustic landscapes in the English style 
reveal a man who loved his subject, how- 
ever humble, and strove to portray it to 
the best of his powers. 


Joseph Vernet loved and studied the 
ever-changing effects of sky and water. 
In early life he studied the subtle diffi- 
culties of aerial perspective, and the 
pictures of his Italian period, such as ‘ Le 
Ponte Rotto ’ and the ‘ Vue du Pont et du 
Chateau Saint-Ange’ in the Louvre, 
make instructive comparison with ‘ Le 
Colisée,’ which Corot painted in 1826. 
Both artists were on the same path; 
but Corot progressed along the road to 
freedom, whereas Vernet never advanced 
beyond this point. The more successful 





Hubert Robert et les Paysagistes francais du 
XVIIIe Siecle. Par ‘Tristan Leclére. 
“Les Grands Artistes.” (Paris, Laurens.) 

Oorot. Par Etienne Moreau-Nélaton. (Same 
series and publisher.) 
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of his ‘“‘ Ports de France ’’ are more akin 


to Guardi and Robert; and his later work | 


at the height of his career—when he 
attempted to rely on his memory and his 
experience—is insincere in feeling and 
often hurried in execution. 

Hubert Robert, who passed his years of 
study in Rome in the company of Frago- 


nard, also exhibits characteristics which | 
were amplified in the next century. He | 


was more “classical”? than Vernet; he 
admired and bought the works of Panini 
and Lucatelli, and also pictures by 
Boucher, Gillot, Pater, 
What he brought to the traditional decora- 
tive landscape was an almost monumental 
sense of design and a quite personal 
observation in the treatment of the figures 
which enliven his classical ‘‘ Ruins ” ; they 
are painted with great spontaneity in the 
costumes of the artist’s period, and remind 
us of the figures of Canaletto. Techni- 
cally, moreover, although his hand lacked 
the magic lightness of Fragonard, he 
habitually employed a much slighter and 
more suggestive method of painting than 
that of his masters. 

It was, however, left to Louis Gabriel 
Moreau to provide the real link between 
the landscape of the eighteenth century 
and Corot. M. Leclére has done well to 
call attention to the extremely interesting 
work of this little-known artist. He had 
small sucgess in his lifetime, and no picture 
of his entered the Louvre until nearly 
seventy years after his death. His ** gou- 
aches ’’ and water-colours are now sought 
by collectors, but it was in his oil 
paintings, such as the ‘ Vue des Coteaux 
de Meudon’ and the ‘ Vue prise aux En- 
virons de Paris,’ both now in the Louvre, 
that his talents found their fullest expres- 
sion. Louis Moreau was the first artist 
to escape from the convention of an 
alternating system of warm and cold 
colours, and he replaced it with a cooler 
and more beautiful range of greens, based 
on direct observation of Nature. The 
‘Meudon’ picture is full of light and 
air, and the little figures move with charm 
and verve. Moreau’s greens prepared the 
way for the silvery tones which we find 
in Corot. 

Nothing could be less revolutionary than 
the life and work of Corot. On the one 
hand we find his outlook engendered by 
previous generations of artists, and on 
the other we have convincing proof of 
his personal respect for tradition in 
the academic subject-pictures which he 
sent regularly to the Salon. Like 
Louis Moreau, for many years he had 
no material success. The painters of 
the eighteenth century executed numer- 


ous pictures for patrons who commis- | 


sioned them in advance. Corot worked 
for thirty years without any such stimu- 
lant. At the age of 50 he was still dining 
at his parents’ table and unable to earn a 
livelihood. 


artist must have a simple and unswerving 
confidence in the value of the task he has 
set himself and in his powers of accom- 
plishing it. Corot possessed this simple 
faith. Prevented by poverty from being 


and Watteau. | 


In order to retain his enthu- | 
siasm during long years of neglect, an | 


| a husband or a father, he lived a quiet 
| and uneventful life far removed from the 
| world of luxury and pleasure, but in 
_ touch with the trees and groves to which 
he had consecrated his art. He did not 
plan elegant decorations for the houses of 
wealthy noblemen ; he studied Nature, and 
he painted her as he saw her ; and the un- 
affected charm of ‘his work reflects his 
mind. We look in vain for any great 
virility in his pictures—many ot them are 
merely pretty ; for Corot was not of the 
‘race of giants—he was no Rubens, no 
Velasquez, no Goya. But his work always 
possesses the quality of sincerity, and 
often a gentle poetry all its own. Such 
pictures as the ‘Souvenir de Morte- 
fontaine ’ show what Corot owed to his 
predecessors, and what he in his turn 
gave to his successors. 

M. Etienne Moreau-Nélaton’s mono- 
graph is sympathetically written, and the 
twenty-four pictures he has selected for 
reproduction exhibit the development of 
the master’s art from his conscientious 
early work to the free manner of his later 
years. He has wisely included several 
figure-pieces, a department in which Corot 
achieved more interesting results than is 
commonly supposed. 








Les Vieilles 
Charles Fegdal. 


Enseignes de Paris. Par 
Avec les Dessins de 

André Warnod. “Collection du Paris- 

Pittoresque.” (Paris, Figuiére, 3fr. 50.) 
LocaL patriotism has always been a 
characteristic of the Parisian, and there 
is invariably a strong sentimental oppo- 
sition to the destruction of surviving por- 
tions of the old city. M. Charles Fegdal 
has been induced by his affection for the 
fast-disappearing signs of Paris to con- 
tribute a volume on the subject to M. 
Figuiére’s ‘Collection du _ Paris - Pitto- 
resque.”” The day is not far distant, he 
says, when the last of these signs will have 
been removed : ‘‘ L’ennemi approche : le 
démolisseur prépare son pic. Ha&tons- 
nous ! ”’ 

M. Fegdal writes in an entertaining 
manner, and his book is eminently 
readable. After drawing a picture of 
the experiences of a traveller arriving 
in Paris about the year 1450, when 
the streets were still unnamed and 
every house had its sign, he examines 
some old ‘ enseignes’”’ and the histories 
attached to them. In Paris, as elsewhere, 
the oldest signs are those of trade guilds 
and popular taverns. Among the second 
class he tells us of “‘ Le Petit Maure,” 
| which was the rendezvous of men of 
fashion and letters three centuries ago, 
and was celebrated in Pierre Ballard’s 
‘Changons pour dancer et pour boire ’ :— 

» Sus! Allons chez la Coiffier 
Ou bien au Petit More, 
Je vous veux tous détier 
De m’enivrer encore! 
| “ Le Petit Maure ”’ was so dear to the 
humanist Paulmier de Grentemesnil that 
| he declared himself ready to end his days 
| there :— 
| Je veux mourir au cabaret, 
Entre le blanc et le clairet. 
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Another tavern beloved of men of 
letters was ‘‘ La Pomme de Pin,”’ which 
is said to have been frequented by Fran- 
gois Villon and Rabelais, and later by 
Boileau, Moliére, Racine, La Fontaine, 
and their satellites. A signboard painted 
for “‘ Le Roi d’Yvetot,”’ originally inspired 
by a chanson of Béranger, was condemned 
under the First Empire as seditious, and 
relegated to the interior of the tavern, 
where it could be seen as late as 1900. 





| manesque church in the text, but no 


Passing to a systematic survey of the | 
streets of Paris, M. Fegdal reminds us 


that many of the old trade-signs are still 
in use, and that a goodly cluster of them 
can be found in the Rue St. Denis. There 


is hardly a street in Paris which will not | 


reveal some sign of interest, either on 
account of its intrinsic character or its 
associations ; and this part of the book 
will prove a useful guide to those who 
wish to study them. Finally, M. Fegdal 
appends several chapters on the modern 
aspect of the subject, as represented by 
the paintings and sculpture outside the 
mammoth stores of Paris, Le Printemps, 
Les Galeries Lafayette, Pygmalion, and 
others; by the posters which cover the 
hoardings, and the illuminated adver- 
tisements which make a nightmare of the 
boulevards after dark. He concludes with 
an optimistic hope that artists will com- 
bine with shop-owners to improve the 
general standard of “enseignes”’ and 
** affiches.”’ 

M. André Warnod’s pen - drawings, 
which illustrate the book, are sympa- 
thetic in touch, though technically some- 
what inefficient. 








Voyage au Pays des Sculpteurs Romains. 
Par Alexis Forel. (Paris, Champion.) 


M. Foret tells us that his book is written 
‘“par un ignorant pour les ignorants.”’ 
This is somewhat of an affectation, for, 
though he may not be a distinguished 
archeologist nor a trained architect, he 
possesses a considerable measure of tech- 
nical knowledge, and an appreciation of 
the value of the churches he describes 
which can only come from long study and 
experience. The work, however, suffers 
from M. Forel’s habit of expressing his 
enthusiasm in a flowery symbolism, and 
allowing himself to become continuously 
lyrical and exclamatory. 

The plan of the book is somewhat loose. 
Beginning with Provence, it takes us 
through Auvergne to Poitou, then curves 
eastward to Burgundy, and lastly runs 
south again to Le Puy. Many strange 
omissions are apparently due to a scheme 
by which domed churches are to be 
treated in a subsequent volume. The 
author appears to neglect or pass super- 
ficially over churches which contain little 
or no actual sculpture ; but, even on this 
principle, one wonders why he omits to 
mention La Belle Bruére, with its remark- 
able capitals, or Neuvy St. Sépulcre, or 
La Souterraine, all of which lie within the 
triangle formed by Nevers, Clermont, and 
Poitiers, which are dealt with in the book. 
We should have welcomed also more 


as far as Conques. 





details of the charming church at Cunault, 
and some notice of the very impressive 
interior of Brive, from which he derives 
a drawing of a solitary capital. Again, 
several pages are devoted to the old bridge 
at Espalion, but there is no reference to 
the curious little Eglise de Perses, a mile 
outside the town. But the most serious 
omission is that of Conques. There are 
one or two allusions to this superb Ro- 


attempt to describe or discuss it, though 
if a traveller had once reached Espalion, 
he would be well rewarded for pushing on 


On pp. 89-90 occurs the amazing 
suggestion that the artists of Angouléme 
derived the idea of decorating their 
facades with arcading from the willows 
and poplars which are numerous in the 
district ; and the architects of Périgord 
their domes from the tops of chestnut 
trees! In the next sentence, however, 
M. Forel tells us that both motives were 
probably imported from Italy. Another 
astonishing statement is that the west 
fronts of Notre Dame at Paris, Amiens, 
and Reims are directly derived from the 
facade of Notre Dame la Grande of Poitiers. 
This is repeated several times. No doubt 
there is some analogy, if we may compare 
great things with small, but surely the 
minds which conceived the designs of 
those great churches may be allowed 
sufficient originality to have invented 
their fronts without copying a little pro- 
vincial one. 

M. Fore! shows, however, a real ap- 
preciation of several very important 
monuments, such as St. Trophime at 
Arles, the front of St. Gilles at Camargue, 
Notre Dame du Port at Clermont, and 
Notre Dame at Poitiers. Of the less-known 
churches he treats of La Charité-sur-Loire, 
Civray (a splendid church seldom visited by 
travellers), St. Bénoit-sur-Loire, St. Savin, 
Charlieu, Paray-le-Monial, and others, 
He realizes to the full the fascination of 
the clustering apses at the east end of 
these basilicas of Central France: their 
charm, their grace, and their construc- 
tional strength. 

To crown the work he gives us an 
elaborate study of Vézelay, which is, 
perhaps, the greatest of all Romanesque 
churches, and a description of the unique 





cathedral of Notre-Dame-du-Puy, to which 
no words can possibly render justice. | 
He—trightly enough—refuses to consider | 
any Gothic work, but we cannot agree | 
with the casual way in which he sweeps | 
aside the marvellous spire of St. Savin, | 
with its curious reminiscence of an even | 
finer spire—that of Grantham. 

The work is illustrated with drawings 
of the sculpture and pastel sketches 
reproduced in colours, which are very un- 
even in merit. Some even, such as Ville- 
neuve-lés-Avignon and La Rochelle, are 
distinctly bad. The drawing, too, of the 
interior of Vézelay fails utterly to convey 
any idea of its impressive magnificence. 
The few excellent photographs at the end 
of the volume make us wish that this 


method of illustration had been used 





throughout. 


DRAMA 


—@— 


Essais de Critique Dramatique. Par 
ouard Franchetti. Premiére Série. 
(Paris, Figuiére & Cie.) 


Tue first series of these essays, most of 
which are reprinted from Le Soleil and 
the Paris Journal, forms a critical résumé 
of the principal performances in the 
Paris theatres from the spring of 1912 
to February, 1913. As the author writes 
of revivals as well as new productions, 
his book includes essays on such old 
favourites as ‘ Britannicus, ‘ Horace,’ 
‘ Hernani,’ and ‘ Le Malade Imaginaire.’ 
The French never tire of extolling their 
classics, and M. Franchetti gives full rein 
to his enthusiasm for Racine, Corneille, and 
Moliére. This tendency to a hyperbolic 
and provincial praise of classical works, 
combined with exuberant verbiage, pre- 
judices us against the critic, who appears 
in the main to have a sound dramatic 
judgment. We quite appreciate and share 
his admiration for Daudet’s ‘ Sapho,’ but 
it strikes us as strange to find him writing 
of a revival of the dramatic version as 
though it were a novelty. 

Of the new pieces he speaks of, the most 
important are: Verhaeren’s ‘ Héléne de 
Sparte,’ which he condemns—we think, 
rightly—as tedious; ‘Les Flambeaux,’ 
by M. Henri Bataille; ‘La Femme 
Seule,’ where M. Brieux presents a problem 
somewhat analogous to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
‘ The Fugitive ’ ; and M. Maurice Donnay’s 
Feminist play, ‘ Les Eclaireuses.’ There 
are notes, too, on the last farce from the 
workshops of MM. Flers et Caillavet ; on 
‘La Cruche’ of the master-humorist, 
M. Courteline ; and on the latest horrors 
at the Grand Guignol. 

Of interest to English readers is M. 
Franchetti’s article on the French version 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘ You Never Can 
Tell,’ which was produced at the Théatre 
des Arts last February. He aptly de- 
scribes the construction of the comedy as 
reminding him of a “‘ jig-saw puzzle,” the 
component pieces of which are only fitted 
together at the last moment. The piece, 
he tells us, sparkles with English humour, 
but is also “* profoundly sad with the dis- 
illusioned experience of a bitter misan- 
thrope.”’ Here M. Franchetti’s essentially 
Latin outlook has led him astray: he 
fails to understand Mr. Shaw’s detached 
attitude, which has in it as little of the 
acid passion of the misanthrope as of the 
mawkish pity of a humanitarian. 

Another English play considered by the 
critic is Mr. Knoblauch’s ‘ Kismet,’ which 
was translated by M. Jules Lemaitre, and 
produced at the Théatre Sarah- Bernhardt, 
with M. Lucien Guitry in Mr. Oscar Asche’s 
part. M. Franchetti makes the just, if 
somewhat obvious comment, that the piece 
relies mainly for its interest on the 
setting and the personality of the actors. 
Both in London and in Paris the producers 
realized this, and succeeded in making 
the strange and charming atmosphere 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ the main attrac- 
tion of the performances. 
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‘ome I. Des Débuts de 1’ Art Chrétien a la fin de la Periode Romane Tome IIT. Le Realisme. Les Debuts de la Renaissance 


Ire Partie. L’Art Pré-Roman. lvol.| 2de Partie. L’Art Roman. 1 vol. lre Partie. Le Style flamboyant. aa) 2de Partie. Les Débuts de la Renais- 
ox tew vate —— ——— |_ Réalisme. 1 vol. sance. 1 vo A 
pay II. Formation, Expansion et Evolution de l’Art Gothique Tome IV. La Renaissance 


2de Partie. La Renaissance en France, 


en Espagne, et en Portugal. 1 vel 


Partie. Formation et Pxpension 2de — Evolution de l’Art Gothique ire Partie. La Renaissance en Italie. | 
i PArt Gothique. 1 vol. vol. 





Tome V. La Renaissance en Allemagne et dans les pays du Nord. "Formation de l’Art classique moderne 
lre Partie. La Renaissance en Allemagne et dans les pays du Nord. lvol. | 2de Partie. Formation de l’Art classique moderne. 1 vol. 


Chaque vol. in-8, avec nombreuses gravures, hliogravures hors texte, relié demi-chagrin, téte dorée, 22 fr.; broché, 15 fr. 
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HISTOIRE GENERALE HISTOIRE 
DU IVe SIECLE A NOS JOURS , DE LA LANGUE ET DE LA 
publiée sous la direction de LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 
ERNEST LAVISSE ALFRED RAMBAUD > 
de Académie francaise Membre de l'Institut DES ORIGINES 4 1900 
Professeur 4 l’Université de Paris Professeur 4 Université de Paris. publice sous la direction de 
OUVRAGE COMPLET EN 12 VOLUMES. L. PETIT DE JULLEVILLE, Professeur & |’Université de Paris 
I. Les Origines (395-1095).| VII. ae). —— oe Ce OUVRAGE COMPLET EN 8 VOLUMES. 
1 vol. vol. , 
Il. L’Europe eto a V1. La Révolution fran- | orné de 156 planches hors texte, dont 21 planches en couleur 
Grovsases (1005-1270). vo ise (1789-1799). 1 vol. I. Moyen ge, des Origines i, V. XVIIe siéct ie 
Ill. Formation des Grands| 1X. Napoléon (1800-1815). 1 vol. | 1500, an A ~4 —" " partie, 1661-1700). ce’ ™ 
Etats (1270-1492). 1 vol. X. Les Monarchies con. | A te 
IV. Renaissance et Ré- stitutionnelies (1815- | Il. Moyen age, des Origines vy]. XVI’ siécle. 1 vol. 
' forme. Les Nouveaux 1847). 1 vol. a ee 2 VII. XIX° siécle (Péri 
Mondes (1492-1559). 1 vol. XI. Révolutions et Guerres | III. XVI siécle. 1 vol. ieee: 1800-1850) oe 
V. Les Querres de Religion nationales (1848-1870). 1 vol. = —_ : 
(1559-1648). 1 vol. XII. he Monde contempo-| IV. XVII siécle (Premi¢re partie, ; VIII. XIX* siécle (Période con- 
VI. Louis XIV (1643-1715). 1 vol. rain (1870-1900). 1 vol. 1601-1660). 1 vol. temporaine, 1850-1900). 1 vol. 
Chaque volume : in-8 raisin, relié demi-chagrin, 20 fr.; broché,16 fr. | Chaque volume: in-8 raisin, relié demi-chagrin, 25 fr. ; broch¢, 20 fr. 
PAUL GOUT HISTOIRE 
Architecte en chef des Monuments historiques 
ry oe. DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE 
FERDINAND BRUN ‘ 
LE MONT-SAINT-MICHEL deol apy sd 


Professeur d’Histoire de la Langue francaise 4 I’ Université de Paris 


Histoire de Abbaye et de la Ville 


Ont paru au ler janvier 1914: 


Etude archéologique et architecturale des Monuments wee LR Ry ee EE Th eee Se 
2 volumes. in-8. Tome i. LE SEIZIEME SIECLE. Un caumea in-8 raisin, relié demi-chagrin, 20 fr,; 
broché, 15 fr 
Les 2 vols. ensemble, 772 pages, 470 gravures, 38 planches hors texte | Tome Ill. LA FORMATION DE LA LANGUE CLASSIQUE (1600-1660) : 
en noir et en couleur, brochés, 80 fr.; avec demi-reliure, téte dorce, 65 fr. Bey ~ partie, in-8 raisin, es,| Deuxitme partie, in-8 am, 320 2 pane 
lié, 1 T oe T. 


Ouvrage couronné par Il’ Académie francaise (prix Charles-Blanc) et par | pome Iv. Age Se 7 + 1 pgm 


“ ot ; UE CLASSI UB 1660-1715) : 
lV’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (prix Bordin). Premitre partie, un volume in-8, ie ao relié, 23 fr. ; broché, 18 fr. 





EMILE MALE 


Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Paris 





L>ART RELIGIEUX | L’ART RELIGIEUX 
DU XIlIe SIECLE DE LA FIN DU MOYEN AGE 
EN FRANCE | EN FRANCE 
TROISIEME EDITION, REVUE ET AUGMENTEE | 
Un volume in-4 carré, avec 190 gravures, broch¢é ... we . 25 fr. | Un volume in-4 carré, avec 251 em. broché.... eee -. 25 ft. 
Relié demi-chagrin, téte dorée ... een .. $2 fp. | Relié demi-chagrin, téte dorée ... ase . 32 fr 
(Ouvrage couronné par P Académie des Faseriptions et Belles-Lettres, | (Ouvrage couronné par V Académie det Bascrightons et Belles- Lettres, 
Prix Fould. ) ler Grand Prix Gobert. ) 


LE CATALOGUE GENERAL DE LA LIBRAIRIE ARMAND COLIN EST ENVOYE FRANCO, SUR DEMANDE 
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